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the interesting distress of not knowing where to 


SHOPPING. 


BY MRS. Ae M. F. ANNAN. 


“To Francis Hzapttr, Esa. 


“War failed you to be at my house : 


; 
] 
warming, dear Frank, you and your gentle wife? ; 


$ 


‘ lean, that you will not make creases in some dainty 
° fabric of female garniture, or the agreeable agony 


of skinning your ancles on the rockers of a cradle. 

« Let me stop for a moment to fancy you laugh- 
ing in your sleeve at the idea that I am too sheepish 
to come to the point at once, and pluming yourself 





The marble palace, as, in your honest simplicity, : : OM your sagacious discovery ef what all this tends 
you are unsuspecting enough to believe my struc- ; to without further explanation of mine. Well, have 
ture of brick, paint and stucco; the marble palace ; ; done—for I assure you I can say it out as coolly as 

is finished from corner-stone to roof-tree, and I have } ’ a professed flirt says, ‘I’m very sorry,’ &c. &c., to . 


received the congratulations of scores who really ; the huridredth ineligible proposal. I now, Frank, 


hope I have bettered my condition, and of a still } ¢.4 the want of a wife; there! I have decided, 


' larger number who rejoice in the prospect of a new 


; at length, to soar above the chrysalis of the old 


place for dining out, on my being at last domici- ; },-helor. 


“Miated in a ‘home.’ But what a desecration of the 
» word! TI never was less at home in my life—I, a 
‘solitary man, occupying these long suites of large 
x -apartments—how is it that Byron expresses the 
ee 
- *A sort of chill comes o’er me, when alone, 
Seeing what's made for many with but one.’ 


In my boarding-house I really could have a little 


‘y, domestic enjoyment. My two rooms and all they | 


contained were within the range of my eye, and I 
became familiar with them accordingly. When I 
seated myself in my arm-chair, pulled forward the 
_ ,handirons to their proper line, drew up an ottoman 
“for my feet and a table for my elbow, I felt as if I 





: were gathering my family about me, and for every 
” object I had a separate regard. Here, it will take’ 
me a lustrum to become acquainted with the mul- 
titudinous things the cabinet-makers and uphol- 
sterers have hung up and spread comp snmirinand 
around, all, as I am to understand, for my 
cation, And yet it must be done. It w be 
; shabby to creep into a corner, and the hoyse must 
be kept from moulding; therefore I must inhabit 
it all over—I, myself. Then, there is no lige 
' sanctum in which I might find a moment's relief, 
as in all truly home-like establishments, no retreat, 
such as gentlemep of your class are enriched with, ; 
_ in which you may egjoy the busy idleness of ‘snip- 
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“ Old, forsooth! how happens it that I am stig 
matized as an. old bachelor, while ‘you, with @ 
matronly wife and half-a-dozen stardy chi , are 
still designated as a youngish married man, though 
you are full a year my senior? do I look old? that 


I deny, yet it is in vain I assert that my unfaded 


locks are of spontaneous growth, and that my 
teeth are not patent metallic. Is it my manners? 
toward men I flatter myself that they are of a very 
common order, and toward women—yet when I 
think of it, there must be the front of my offending. 
The first woman into whose way I was wD 
after I had began to consider myself a man, 

me with an awe which has ever ‘since attached 


itself to the whole sex, imparting to my address * 


toward them a stiffness and timidity so ‘uncommon: 
‘now-a-dayé, that the fairereatures regard them. as 
remnants of some era too long gone for their eog- 
nizance. , 

«You remember her to whom I allude 1—yet 
how could amy one forget the rarely beautiful, the 
nobly gifted, the high-hearted, the altogether peer- 
less Eugeni@ Sinclair! I have thought much of 
her since my new want has awakened, and I feeb 
that my vivid recollections of her bave given me 
aspirations too “igh even to be realized. The 
world holds ae second Eugenia Sinelair, and if it 
did, what a LI, that I should thik of winning 
her? 
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love, but there you are wrong. I escaped the folly 
of loving her, in your meaning of the word, for 
such it would have been. I was but a boy when 
we first met, a half-educated, though precocious 
youth of seventeen, and she at least five or six 
years older, a thoughtful, matured woman. Had 
she suspected any such danger from the intercourse 
which to me was so entrancing and so elevating, 
it would never have been accorded. 

“You, who, from a slighter acquaintance, re- 
member her .chiefly for her beauty rson and 
her grace.in society, can little conceive the trea- 
sures of her mind and heart; the variety of know- 
ledge, the quickhess and force of illustration, the 
flow of ideas, the power of expression, the purity 
of sentiment, and the depth of feeling which made 
her conversation unmeasured poetry. If I early 
learned to esteem virtue and to abhor vice; to pre- 
fer intellectual to sensual pleasures; to avoid the 
evils of the skepticism which so frequently besets 
the young and self-confident student, and to seek 
a”perception of the grandeur and glory and suffi- 
ciency of our inspired system of religion, I owe it 
all to her influence. I cannot exactly describe my 
feelings toward her. They were a union of the 
confidence one would feel in a gifted mother, the 
affection for a lovely sister, the admiration for a 
beautiful statue or an exquisite ideal creation, and 


on the subject. It would be vain to hope that she 

is in prosperous circumstances, for in that case she 

would not be so entirely lost sight of. Ifsalive, she 

must be destitute and friendless, for hers was not a 

spirit to struggle effectively with the world. She 
| has no near relatives, and I can understand the 

sensitive delicacy which has prevented her from 
returning to the scene of her happier days. Many 
a time when she has been brought to my memory, 
my heart has ached at the thought that while 
affluence unlooked for was pouring upon me; she, 
deserving of the highest fortune, might be pining 
in want.. Often, when meeting in the street with 
some female in the garb of decent poverty, I have 
looked into her face with the half-formed expecta- 
tion of it being shes And yet I might pass her 
unrecognized, for time and trouble work melan- 
> choly changes, and I cannot fancy her as looking 
otherwise than when I saw her last. She was 

then lovelier than ever, for her face was softened 
by a touch of sadness that seemed to have become 
habitual—it must have been from learning the 
danger of the misstep she had taken. A beautiful 
infant, a twelvemonth old, lay in her lap, and as! 
turned to caress it to conceal my emotion at parting 
with her, she assumed a tone of gaiety, saying; ‘I 
shall rear her to be a wife for you, Henry, as you 

dmire her so much.’ I have a picture represent- 











the reverence toward an angel. If there was any 
thing which seemed to originate from a warmer 
tegard, it was the jealousy with which I watched 


" the advances of Falltland, and the grief with which 


I received the announcement of their betrothal. I 
knew from the first that he was unworthy of her; 
that there was much evil in his character ¥and 
habits, disguised with the most specious art of the 
practised worldling, but assuming the superiority 
of the man over the boy, he placed me at such a 
distance that I could never catch a sentence to use 
as a Warning against him. I would have given 
thousands to be able. to witness one unguarded 
thoment which might have justified the suspicions 
I daréd-not express. Yet now Ido not wonder at 
her fascination, pre-eminently endowed a8 he was 
with every personal attraction, and the most bril- 
liaht qualities of the mind, and so skilled in the 


* assumption of moral excellence.» And her nature 


was too generous for distrust. How fearfully must 
the truth have broken upon her when successively 
she discovered him to be a hardened profligate, a 
professed gambler, an unscru { what 
a course of misery must have been hers, whilst she 
followed him through his wretched life to his igno- 
minious end! S 

“That I have been unsuccessful is! my inquiries 
maapecting het, Joye Shy Ue entbehind Douay Apne 


wee 
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ing the two at that moment, which I painted from 
memory in my artist days—you remember that I 
had a mania for painting, succeeding that for 
poetry. It hangs before me now, framed in pure 
gold, for I would not have had her image encircled _ 
by anything less precious. Poor, poor Eugenia!” 

Only so far, dear reader, does the letter concern. — 
us, except that it was signed “Hmnry Srarronrp.” 
The writer was a tall man, with a good figure, 
though that advantage was, in a measure, neutra- © 
lized by negligent dressing and a careless gait. His» ~ 
face was dé¢idedly handsome ; the features, though *” 
strongly marked, well-formed and symmetrical; and’ - 
the expression, though sometimes too much that of 

vity and reserve, always attractive from its chee | 
racter@f intellect and benevolence. 

After closing his letter, Mr. Stafford took two or 
three turns about his elegant library, mechanically 
opened.and shut several of the rich rose-wood book- 

tried several of the luxurious reading 
chaits: He then unlocked a drawer of his secre- 
taire, atid unfolded a bundle of old notes of invi- 
tation secreted therein. Some were brown from @ 
1dlig repose.-between the shoulder and quiver of 
a little marble Cupid on the mantel-piece of his 





lodging-room, and not one was dated within # — 

period of three or four years. The fair writers 

were mostly, by this time, 60 deeply engaged in 
"feat Meaty 
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oe" work-room.” 
ee Placing himself on a stool which stood partially 
Beg behind a large swinging glass at the end of the 
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matronly and domestic duties to care about féting 
a quiet bachelor. Smiling to himself as he did so, 
he threw the billets back into their repository, took 
his hat and strolled into the street. A short walk 
brought him to the fashionable business round of 
the ladies. He looked wistfully at the fair faces and 
graceful forms passing and re-passing. “I might 
have known her—and her—and her,” thought he 
with a feeling of self-reproach, and a bright idea 
struck him. “I believe I’ll go shopping, too,” 
continued he to himself, “one may judge of cha- 
racter by means of a very smal! matter, and I can’t 
imagine a readief way to decide upon a,lady’s dis- 
position and habits than by her method of selecting ‘ 
finery and spending money. J wonder nobody ever 5 
thought of it before.” And he straightway walked 
into a fancy store, which was one ‘among the most 
frequented in the city. The mistress of the estab- 
lishment knew him by sight, and came forward ; 
herself to wait on him, for it is not every day that 
a gentleman worth half a million is found in such a 
Place. ‘ 
» “Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, madam ;” and our hero stopped 
short, for his shopping having been altogether among 
drapers and tailors, he did not know what to ask for 
in a ladies’ store. 

“Is there anything I can show you this morning, 
sir,” 

“TI wish to see a—yes—some gloves.” 

. “Tam very sorry, sir, but we never keep gentle- 
men’s gloves. However, I think the largest sized 
ladies’ gloves might fit you—your hand is uncom- 
monly small.” 

“By no means, madam, it would be impossible 
for a lady’s glove to go on my hand,” he replied, 
Teceiving almost as an insult what was’meant for 
a éompliment. But just then a bevy of genteel 
looking girls came in, and he determined to try 
again. “ You have pocket-handkerchiefs, madam ?” 

Yes, sir, what kind? silk or cambric?” 

“ Any kind, ma’am—those will answer, provided 

you can have them hemmed for me immediately, 
I'll take the half dozen.” 

“We do sometimes make up work when it is 
ordered. How soon would you wish to have 

~ them ?” ea 

“I suppose you can have them doneflin an 
hour ?” 

“Oh, no, sir!—not all the half dozen, bat I 





4 


‘ could let you have one or two in that time.” 
“That will do, ma’am ; I’ll wait for them.” 
“Then take a seat, sir, and I’ll send them to the 





room, Mr. Stafford could observe all that was going 
on in his vicinity without being himself seen, and 
he addressed himself at onee to his object of noting 
the bargaining of the fair customers. The first who 
approached was a flighty-looking little thing, quite 
pretty, too, though it was difficult to discern that, 
through the mass of ribbons, laces, flowers and satin 
heaped upon her. He had once heard her pointed 
out as an heiress. “I wish,” said she, “to see 
some Valenciennes lace, so broad,” measuring on 
her little hand; “some of the very best quality— 
you know I never buy inferior articles. Ah, that 
piece looks as if it might suit, How miuch is it?” 

« Five dollars a yard, Miss.” 

« Five?—it can’t be what I want; if you had 
said seven I would have been much more sure of 
its quality. I am always suspicious of cheap goods. 
That piece is seven, is it? It is not-so pretty a 
pattern, but it is more odd. I’Il take five yards of 


it” 


“ There are but seven in the piece, Miss—all we 
received of the pattern.” é 

“Then I may as well take the whole of it. I 
can’t bear other people to wear things like mine. 
I’ll take it with me in my reticule; I’m just going 
to Madame L——’s to look at her new bonnets, I 
am tired to death of looking at the new fall things, 

they will always be sending to ask me to look 
at their openings.” 

“ Vanity !—purse-pride !—bah!” was thé mental 
comment of Mr. Strafford. 

The next was‘a tall, lounging, sauntering girl, 
who threw herself half across the counter, while she 
looked at some shawls. “ You need not get down 
any more,” she said in a drawling tone; “these 
will do as well as any others. Just pick me out 
one of them—I suppose"there’s no great diflerence 
among them, and it is such a trouble to select an 
article out of alarge number. How much change 
must I have w 

“T detest ess or the affectation of it,””’ thodight 
Wr. “this must be real, for she looks ton 
lazy to affect anything.” 

« Whatdo you ask for these ribbons ?”” naatade’ 
a loud voice. 

« Fifty cents, Miss.” 

« Ridiculous ! ‘you would not pretend to say they 
are worth that, I saw some just below here for 
forty.” 4 

« They could not have been of so good a quality.” 

“« Yes fwere—I examined them. But you 
always much for your ribbons. I got some 
here a year for which I gave forty, and soon 
after saw thirty-one.” 

“The article must have fallen, Miss.” 

“Oh, you always have very ready excuses for 
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your extortions. Every time I come here, I make ; about until the counter presented a chaos of the 5 
up,my mind never to come again. But supposing ° 
you put that piece of ribbon at forty, and I’ll take ° 


some.” 


“TI can’t positively—it would be less than cost.” | 


“ Pshaw !—then say forty-four.” 

“Indeed, Miss, I am sorry I cannot accommodate 
you.” 

« Well, forty-five.” 

“ Cannot, upon my word.” 

“T’ll give you forty-eight, and not a.cent more.” 

“Very well, Miss, you may have it at that.” 

~Mr. Stafford was shocked. _“ What rudeness!— 
what meanness and want of ! and yet I 


; 





| 


component elements of the store. Having done 
this to their hearts’ content, they departed, leaving 
the unfortunate attendant to repair the effects of 
their idleness, and without even looking a regret 
for the labor they had occasioned. 

“Either want of thought or want of feeling,” 
decided our bachelor, “ women who, through either, 
are indiffercnt to the comfort of a fellow woman, 
are hard), fit to be entrusted with the happiness of 
Mei.” 

"These were all ladies of wealth, or at least of 
fashion, but closer to our hero than any of them, 
stood a female whose appearance was indicative of 


know her to belong to a circle of much pretension. neither. She wore a muslin dress of faded colors 


But people that are vulgar by nature would be so 
on a throne.” And he turned to her successor. 

“ Have you any lilac cravats?” she asked. 

“No, Miss, but we have some pretty ones of 
apple green.” 

ote Celie Heart Sone wap any 
other ; particularly not green—it is so unbe- 
coming is pelo céeimplaiton,” 

“ But you had better allow me to show them to 
you. Here, Miss, they are certainly handsomer 
than lilac.” 

“Do you’ think so 1—they are pretty, but they 
‘would not look well on me.” 

“Then, perhaps, I can suit ee with straw-cdlor. 
Here afte some.” 

“I never wear straw-color, though I admire those 
more than the green. nee Hee 
look for lilac.” 

“You had’ better, Miss, make a selection from 
these, Ihave no doubt you will like them.” 

“Perhaps I might as well, but I don’t know 
which color to choose. Which would you?” 

. You seem to think, Miss, the green would not 
hecomeryou. The straw then would be preferable. 
For my part, if I were selecting formyself, I would 
‘take ‘the green.” ' 

» «Would you !—=well. you | may bone p18 
me—a straw-color—no, a green.” 

“Lamentable indecision !” ejaculated Mr. Staf- 
ford to himself; “I could’not respect a woman who 
shows such imbecility ; if she allows herself to be 
to a piece of silk, she will be liable to be led equally 
astray in thé graver matters of life.” . 

“During all this time there were two young 
ladies ‘at the opposite side, who; from’ thelr de- 
mands, seemed to be in want of 
taining to the female wardrobe. 
boxes and bundles were emptied 
by a sickly, weary looking shop-woman, all of 
rere, ee 





t 





and of a texture quite too slight for the season, 
which was the middle of autumn; while an equally 
faded veil served both to conceal her face and to 
hide her coarse and time-discolored straw bonnet, 
Mr. Stafford had not perceived her, for she had 
been leaning on the counter beside his screen, in 
silence, but a movement she at length made to 
catch the notice of an attendant, attracted his 
attention, and a view of the neck, which rose above 
the unseasonable gown, secured it. It was white 
as alabaster, slender, but beautifully rounded, and 
shaded by a ringlet-— 


“Of brown in the shadow and gold in the sun ;” 


a long, soft, graceful ringlet, which could have been 
natural only to a skin as delicate as that on which 
it lay. 

The shop-woman approached. “What can I 
show you ?—oh, is it you, Miss Nicols?” 

«“T have been waiting very anxiously to speak to 
Mrs. Frisby,” was the reply in a low, but distinct 
and exquisitely musical voice. 

“She is busily engaged, as you may see. Ian 
take your work if that is your business,” 

“I wish to give it to her in person,” she an- 
swered, and just then the mistress of the shop came 
toward them. “Good morning, Miss Nicols,” said 
she coolly ; “I was beginning to fear I should not 
see you again.” 

The fair neck grew crimson, and the sweet voice 
returned tremulously, “I did the utmost in my 
powerto fulfil my engagement, but my mother 
is—s@so very ill; and now I have not been able 
to bring them all. There are two collars and a 
chemisette yet to be made.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Frisby, in a manner, yet 
more ungracious; “as you find it’so hard to do 
your work in time you had better return it, and I 
will give it to some one else.” 

“Oh, no—I beg, madam, do not !—against to- 
morrow morning they shall be finished.” 
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«I don’t see how that can be if they are not yet 
comimenced,” returned Mrs. Frisby. 

«IT have sometimes worked all night,’ was the 
meek and faltering answer. 

Mrs. Frisby, after inspecting the work which 
she could not censure, and would not commend, 
laid it aside. 

“ Would you be so good,as to pay me for what 
I have done?’’ timidly entreated the work-woman ; 
“my mother’ — 

«“T never pay in advance; finish the whole job 
first,” interrupted Mrs. Frisby, and as she passed 
Mr. Stafford she remarked, as if extenuating herself, 
“these sewing-girls all have sick mothers, if we 

; take their word for it. Indulge one, and they will 
all look for it.” 

At the same moment the eyes of our hero fell 
upon the face of the repulsed dependant, a face so 
young, so lovely, and, in its expression of melan- 
choly, so touching, that admiration, pity and a 
chivalrous impulse to defend her took his heart 
by storm. His first thought was to inquire her 
residence, his second, that such a proceeding might 
be a disadvantage to her with her employer, and to 
avoid that imprudence, he decided upon what, had 
it been known, would have appeared a greater—to 
follow her, Forgetting all about his handkerchiefs, 
he precipitately left the store, and was on the street 
just in time to see the object of his interest turn 
the nearest corner. Before he reach that his 
course was intercepted. A Mr. Archer, a pompous, 
supercilious old lawyer, 
few minutes conversation. “Mr. Stafford colored as 
if caught at something to be ashamed of, bowed 
and stopped. 

«J shall not detain you long, Mr. Stafford,” said 
the intruder; “you have‘a young m@h in your 
employ named Ellery !—a sort of clerk.” 

* Such is hardly his capacity, sit; I have engaged 
him to manage the commercial concern, of which I 
became possessor by the death of my late uncle; a 
fine young man, Mr. Archer.” 

“ He has become a source of great annoyance, I 
may say distress to me, of late.” 

«Indeed !—Herbert Ellery 1—in what way, allow 
me to ask 1” ‘ 

$ “As I desire your assistance, I shall ‘state the 
case plainly. He has presumed to — my 
daughter,” 

“Ah !—what, Helen, pretty little Helen, for whom 
I used to solve puzzles, and w: I sometimes led 





patel tiie cee cea aalineltene ond 
, house? I had forgotten that she must be now old 
*] © enough to have suitors.” 

a. “ But not old enough, Mr. Stafford, to know the 
impropriety of having such as the person in question. 









uested the favor of a 





You may not have seen Helen for some time, sir ; 
she isnow handsome, intelligent and accomplished.” 

“ No doubt of it, Mr. Archer ; and so also is young 
Ellery.” 

“He may be sufficiently so for his, station, but I 
flatter myself that my daughter is entitled to look to 
something higher than to an individual in a subor- 
dinate capacity.” 

Mr. Stafford bowed low. 

“And as you, my dear ‘sir,’ proceeded Mr, 
Archer, “are said to have unbounded influence 
with the young man, I beg you will point out to 
; him the folly of his pursuit, If it would not be 
taking your kindness too far, I would request you 
also to speak a word on the subject to Helen. She 
always calls you one of her best friends, though 
you 80 seldom meet, and you would be doing her 
$ a service to reason her out of her romantie fancy. 
Helen is, in no particular, fit to be the wife of a 
poor man—she was educated for other things.” 

“Tf that is the case, Mr, Archer, I shal! willingly 
comply with your wishes, and it shall be quite as 
much for the sake of Herbert as of your daughter. 
He is an honorable, excellent young man, and it 
would grieve ends tas eens unhappy by an 
unsuitable union.” 

“Qn any condition you please, Mr. Stafford ;” 
x quite well satisfied the old ae ia took 

ve, 

“ Not fit to be the wife of a poor man—then is 
she condemned in my estimation. How many 
womanly qualities are lacking in such a character! 





gentle but energetic, generous but prudent; dilie. 


gent, self-sacrificing and cheerful—such should be 
a pooraan’s wife—forming, when endowed with 
a few other attributes, the noblest of her sex. And 
one lacking all these is good enough for a rich 
man, forsooth ! a woman as well as a man, unfitted 


Ellery shiall-hii¥e no such wife, if I can help it. I 
bee Seis betes ier hides ot peters hls 
es ane Thus mused our hero, and then 
he returned to thinking about the delicate and 
graceful looking sewing-girl, who could not expect 
ever to be anything above a poor man’s wife. 
The next morning Mr. Stafford recollected his 
iefs, and he also recollected that Mrs. 
was to receive some new collars, which, 
presuming them to be gentleman's collars, he felt 
c to the store. The hour 
was:so thére were but two or three cus- 













tomers in, that the mistress was busy 
showing ) beauties of some rich scarfs to a 
engaged. a few minutes the expected sewing 
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for adversity, is not worthy of prosperity. Herbert — 
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girl entered, but so pallid, so wo-worn was her ; 


facethat he was doubtful as to her identity. « 

* Ah—I hope you have come with the things at 
last,” said Mrs. Frisby; “I could have sold the 
chemisette already this.morning if it had been 
here.” 

The girl appeared not to have heard her. She } 
was casting her eyes almost wildly on the shelves; 
then nervously grasping a piece of white cambric 
which lay on the counter, she ran her fingers 
through the folds, and asked, “can you let me 
have this?” 

- “Of course you are aware that I do not owe 
you as much as it will amount to?”’ said the store- 
keeper, making no movement toward measuring it. 

“T must have it—on any terms I must have it!” 
said the girl in a tone and’with a manner which 
drew every eye-in the store upon her; “I will bind ‘ 
myself to work day and night for it as long as you | 
please, but I must have it!—my mother is dead, 
and hard as I have toiled to support her life, I 
would yetgvork harder to afford her a decent burial.” 
 « Alice!—Alice Nicols—is it, indeed you!” ex- 
claimed the young lady who was looking at the 
scarfs; “let her have it, Mrs. Frisby, and anything 


else she needs to the amount of that;” taking a ‘ 


bank-note from her pocket-book, “is there anything 
else you need, Alice’?—then, Mrs, Frisby, give A 
the remainder—I have changed my mind about 
scarf.” 


«Tt would be too bad to let you go away without ; 


the scarf,” said Mrs. Frisby persuasively ; “let me 
put it up for you—I would as soon have your name 
in my books for it as the cash.” 

“No, Mrs. Frisby, I cannot afford it now, and 
the offer of credit is no temptation to me. I never 
make accounts anywhere.” The young lady whose: 
fine, dark eyes had flashed with indignation at the ; 
shop-keeper, and filled with tears in offering her ° 
kindness to the poor dependant, waéino other than ; 
Helen Archer. As she passed Mr. Stafford he 
heard her say, “I shall call to see you this wa 
Alice—sooner, I cannot.” 

Our hero felt that it was not necessary again to 
leave his handkerchiefs, and finding that they were 
done he paid for them, and walked thoughtlessly 
home. “Not fit for a poor man’s wife, indeed !” 
he soliloquized ; “I am glad to be undeceived about 
my old friend Helen. To have unreservedly re- 
signed an object, which, from her previous 
vations, she must very much have desired, 
the sake of assisting one in need, proves a trait 
which would be a support and am honor to a 
woman in any situation. But I mi known 
that old Pompolino to be too dull to 
even his own child. And how very 





has grown !—I assist to cross them in love!—not 
I, indeed !” 

Early in the evening Mr. Stafford called at the 
parlor of Mr. Archer, which was in a boarding- 
| house. The old gentleman was there with his 

daughter, but presuming the visiter to have called 

for the purpose he had solicited, he made an excuse 
to withdraw. Helen ‘was very silent, looked very 
; pensive, and seemed to consider his company any 
thing but desirable. So he thought it best to broach 
his errand without delay. “I had the pleasure, 
Helen,” said he, “of seeing you interest yourself 
very benevolently this morning for a poor female 
Si in a fancy store. You seemed to have been ac- 
quainted with her previously.” 
“ Only for a short time,” replied the young lady; 
3 
2 
+ 








“T was directed to her by Mrs. Frisby, for whom 
she was doing some work that I was desirous td 
- see. Poor girl!—I fear she has had a hard task- 
mistress. Since then I have somestimes employed 
her to do a little sewing for myself.” 
# What is her situation ?” 
“One of extreme poverty. I found her with 
; nothing to depend upon but the labor of her 
‘ needle, and the earnings of that to be shared by 
a suffering mother, who also required a large 
portion of her time. She interested me extremely. 


In addition to the attractions of her beauty, which - 


you must have observed to be remarkable, she has 
the manners of a lady, and young as she is, an 
education superior to my own. And now what 
; anguish she must endure—devoted as she was to 
her mother!—this is J sad, miserable world we 
live in!” And Helen \shook her graceful head, 
and sighed with a look so significantly melancholy, 
; that her. visiter knew she must be reflecting upon 
? some grief @f her own ag well as that of another. 
; What grief it was he readily divined. 
‘hee, You promised to visit her this evening, did 
you not ?” he asked. 

«f did,” replied Helen, coloring ; “ but the escort 
I expected to have—that is, I expected to have the 
company of a friend, and am disappointed.” 

Mr. Stafford understood more than she supposed. 
“It would be a pity,” said he, “that the needy and 
afflicted should suffer from such a cause. Will 
you allWw me to attend you? Tt is unnecessary to 
say thaf'the appearance of the young woman inter- 
ested mé, as my inquires must have proven that, 
and I shall be happy to aid you in serving her.” 

They were soon on their way, and Helen led 
her companion through a dark alley in an obscure 
part of the city. They ascended a flight of steep, 
narrow wooden steps, and through a’division of the 
scanty curtain of the window, which was without 








she } shutters, they beheld the object of their mission. 
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She was sitting at a table; with a single lamp upon } her, and I hope I shall be able to prevail on him to 
it, and even then sewing. Helen’s hand trembled ; provide a place in some respectable burying-ground.” 
as she laid it impressively on the arm of her com- “ That shall’be my charge, Helen; I have a lot 








panion, for in the pile of cambric on which she was in the —— Cemetery, and there she shall be taken. / 


at work, she recognized a garment for the dead. } You will be surprised when I tell you, that, in the 
Covered with a white cloth and extended” upon : corpse, I recognize that of the most valued friend of 
chairs, at the farther side of the room, lay what | my early days. There seems a palpable guidance 
they knew to be the corpses and beside Alice sat of Providence in my going thither to-night, for I 
an old woman who seemed intent upon sharing » had not the faintest idea of such a result. Her 
her mournful task, but who, from the tremulous ; name in the Bible which involuntarily I. opened, 
motion of her withered hand, and her apparent ; and which I now remember to have heen a gift of 
difficulty of sight, could have been of little assist- my own, gave me the first intimation of it.” » 
ance. She opened the door at the gentle tap of } 3 “ As early as possible to-morrow I shall make all 
Helen. proper arrangements for the interment,” said Mr. 
Alice looked up but did not rise from her seat. Stafford, before they parted; “and I shall have to 
Her face was white as marble,/and in her stupor of ; ask your assistance in finding a suitable home for 
grief seemed scarcely less rigid. Helen advanced ; > that destitute and lovely girl. I need not urge you 
toward her, and taking her hand attempted to speak, ; to see her in the morning, and to relieve her appre- 
but unused to scenes of sorrow, her voice failed her ? hensions for the future by an assurance of protec- 
and she burst into tears. ‘The consciousness of 3 tion. Whatever provision you make for her, do it 





sympathy enabled Alice to give vent to her feel- ; 
ings, and covering her face with her hands, she ; 
wept till large, bright drops rolled down her fingers, 
and fell upon the work in her lap. Mr, Stafford ° 
had never been a comforter of women, and not ° 
knowing what to say, he remained silent. There ; 
lay a large volume, in an embroidered cover, on 


there was an inscription which arrested his atten- 
tion. He examined it closely, gazed a moment at 


Alice, and then hastily crossed the room. The old ; 
woman followed him with a candle which she had ;: 


lighted at the lamp. “Would you like to see’ 
sir?” she asked, “she is a beautiful corpse ;” and 
she removed the cloth from her face. "™ 

It was indeed beautifyl, not less so im the finely 
moulded lineaments than in the beatitude of ex- 
pression, through which the power of a triumphant 
death had restored to them the aspect of youth. 
Mr. Stafford bent down and turned pale. ; 

“You had better come away if it affects you so, 
sir,” said the aged attendant ; “ many persons can’t 
bear to look at a corpse; it’s natural to them and 
they can’t help it,” and she replaced the covering. 
Mr. Stafford made no opposition; he had seen 
enough—that the body was that of E 

The two girls were now talking in low and 
broken tones, and he made no attempt to interrupt 
them. Helen arose to go, and they had walked 


“Poor Alice!” said his fair companion; “on 
one point shegs almost distracted—that of having 
her m buried at the public expense. I have 





her, however, to interest my father for 


as if on your own responsibility and without men- 
tioning my. name or co-operatiun.” 


Mr. Stafford passed a sleepless night. A few 


; days before his mind would have been absorbed by 
> grief for the melancholy fate of his early friend ; 


now a portion of it was given to care for her 

daughter. 
the table beside Alice, and mechanically he took it } 
up. It was a Bible, and, on one of. the fly-leaves, ; 
3 


Less than a week had elapsed, when, on his 
daily visit to Helen, she received him with a 
countenance betokening agreeable tidings. “I 
have succeeded in finding a home for her at last,” 
said she; “one so pleasant that I would willingly 
give my own in exchange. Do you know any 
thing of old Mrs. Lennox of D street 3” 

«“T do not.” 

“You must, at all events, know where she dives. 
ri you remember a sweet looking little place, 
the house standing back from the street, and a 
yard in front filled with thickets of dahlias and 
hedges of oleanders, with stands of geraniuins, 

ses and verbenas, and shaded with silver- 
ed maples ?” 

vd : Perhapa—I am not sure.” 

“ Don’t you remember where you pean see the 





} earliest hyacinths and the latest chrysanthemums ? 


—well it is there. Mrs. Lennox was one of my 
mother’s most intimate friends, and my grand- 
mother’s also, I believe, and has always doctored 
my head-aches and advised me in my troubles. 
She offered to take poor Alice into her house as 
soon as L related her story. She is a dear, 
pious, old Indy, living quite retired from society, 
and will nurse pet such a sweet creature to 
the utmost. ‘She has had many trials of her own, 


and exactly what kind of consolation to 
i Tt was but yesterday evening I made 
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the arrangement, and» I went immediately for the 
poor girl; I could not bear’ that she should spend 
another twilight alone—for that appears to me to 
be the most oppressive part of a day of affliction. 
And héw thankful, how relieved she,seemed to be! 
When I saw her adjusting one of her new dresses 
before a bright fire in her snug little chamber, while 
the old lady waited with her comfortable tea-table 
below, my mind felt at ease for the first time since 
you engaged me in the service.” 
“T will not thank you,” said Mr. Stafford, “ for 
you know our bargain is that you will assist me 
“in my projects, if I insure the accomplishment of 
your own.” Helen blushed a little and smiled, 
and he continued, “ you will not forget that one of 
my conditions is your secrecy respecting the part I 
take in the concerns of your fair charge?” 
“A very hard condition—to compel me to take 
the credit of another’s good works; however, I 
assure you your name has not been mentioned. 


But I forgot to tell you that Alice, in her fear of 


ing burdensome to me, begged me earnestly to 

dk out for a situation of governess for her, or even 
of seamstress. Shall I do so?” 

“ No, no!” returned Mr. Stafford hastily, and he 

‘added with more caution, “that is, with such a 
grief in her mind it would be wrong to allow her 
to make any exertion for herself.” 

Helen looked cunning, but said nothing. 

Mr. Stafford had resolved to enact the rich man’s 
romance, and seek to be loved for himself alone. 
To proceed warily on a project so important, it was 
several weeks before he ventured to call on Alice; 
but during this time his consultations about her 
with Helen were so frequent that Mr. Archer, 
attributing his visits to the object for which he 
had bespoken them, began to fancy that the man 
of fortune was endeavoring to reconcile his daugh- 
ter for the dismissal of the poor lover, by substi- 
tuting himself. “ 

But at length, on learning that the violence of 
her grief had subsided, he made a call in company 
with Helen. Even in the dress, and under the tin- 
favorable circumstances of her unfriended poverty, 
Alice had had the air of one, in the common phrase, 
born a lady, and now the calm propriety of her 
manners showed how perfect must have been her 
model. Mr. Stafford saw much of her mother in 
her. Her figure, though less majestic than that of 
Eugenia, fully equalled it in grace, and her coun- 
tenance, though less commanding, was even more 
loveable. She might have been what Eugenia was 
in early youth, though that was before his time. 
He went ‘away intensely anxious for the success 
of his plans, which afterward Mrs. Lennox uncon- 
sciously farthered. hee ; 
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“ And so this is Helen's lover,” said the old lady 
to Alice; “I had heard of. his being employed by 
one of our wealthiest citizens, a Mr. Stafford, but 
} did not know that he bore the same name—a poor 
} relation, ne doubt. I like him much. He seems 
; to be a remarkably dignified, sensible young man,” 
thirty-four is rather a youthful period to a person 
; of seventy—“ and as"far as I can see, Helen has 
showed very good judgmént in her choice. He 
has an uncommonly interesting face; don’t you 
think so, my dear !—money—money—has all the 


potency in these times; and poor Helen must be 











3 
rendered unhappy by parental opposition as well 
as many others.” 
After this his visits became frequent, though, for 
the first month, they were under the excuse of 
bringing some message from Helen, a book recom- 
; mended by her to Alice, or a newspaper for Mrs. 
} Lennox. Then he ventured to come still oftener, 
and growing more familiar, to stay the whole even- 
} ing, to poke the bright hickory fire, which always 
} illumined the little parlor, and to contribute to the 

general entertainment by reading aloud. To Alice 
’ the society of an intellectual and an accomplished 
man was new, though she was well able to appre- 
ciate it; and when he assiduously sought to render 
it acceptable, by every delicate and respectful atten- 
tion toward herself, no wonder she found it fasci- 
nating. He saw that she received him gladly when 
he came, and wished his departure delayed. He 
thought it no longer necessary to guard his actions 
so Closely, and, one evening, on taking leave, secure 
of being unperceived by Mrs. Lennox, whose back 
was toward him, and whose eyes, he presumed, to 
be fixed on, her knitting, he venturedyplayfully to 
raise her hand to"fiis lips. 

He did not wait to see the flush of shame and 
self-conviction which overspread the face of Alice. 
What was there, she asked herself, in her demeanor 
to warrant such a liberty from the lover of her gen- 
erous friend? and her conscience stung her as if 
she had committed a crime. She felt that she had 
indulged a forbidden, and, what to her inexperience, 
seemed an unmaidenly admiration for him, and she 
feared that he must have been encouraged by her 
betraying it. And yet, she thought, if she had erred, 
it was done ignorantly, and was no excuse for him. 

But the old lady’s eyes had not been on her 
knitting. She had observed the unlucky piece of 
gallantry in the mantebglass, and, looking hard at 
Alice, she conc! to warn her. 

“Poor Helen!” said she, “I wonder what she 
would think if she knew how often’we are favored 
with the company of her lover. ‘Phe prohibition 
of her father is a sufficient reason for his not 
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spending his evenings with her, bat not for his il 
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exbilaration of spirits and evident enjoyment in the , 
society of others.” 

Alice was scarcely able to restrain her tears, and 
hastily bidding Mrs. Lennox good night, she retired * 


to have been exposed-to all. Mr. Stafford had } 
designed either to reprove it practically or to amuse ; 
himself with it; the tohe and countenance of Mrs. ' 
Lennox had implied censure; and Helen, kind, ; 
noble-hearted Helen, what must she, or what would 
she think! and Alice wept bittely. To remain 
quietly in her present dependance on them would ; 
sink her still lower in her estimation, and she deter- * 
mined if Helen should not immediately obtain a ; 
situation for her, to advertize or to apply at an | 
Intelligence Office herself. She would rather have , 
been the oppressed sewing-girl of the fancy store ° 
than what she was; and then she thought of her ° 
mother till her heart .eemed bursting. 


When she had grown calmer she recollected that ° . 


shortly before her death her mother had written and © 
sealed a letter, remarking to her, “ this letter, Alice, ’ 
is for one who was a dear friend to me in my better 
days. He is now living in affluence afew minutes’ 
walk from here. When I am no longer with you, , 
which will soon be, dear child, take it according to ‘ 
the direction and deliver it into his own hand. It } 
may be a means of securing protection to you.” —_, 

In the absorbing grief which soon followed this ; 
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Fearing that her irresolution might return, she 


) scarcely lifted her eyes when she entered the lofty 


hall, and, at length, she stood bewildered in the 


drawing-roow, 80 far surpassing anything she had 
to her chamber, The ffailty of her heart seemed ; conceived of houszhold splendor, The servant ~ 


placed a seat and waited to receive her name, 

“A lady,” she timidly said, and immediately het 
summons was answered by Mr. Stafford himself— 
Helen’s Mr. Stafford. Presuming that his care- 
fully guarded secret of his identity was discovered, 

pp t surprised and discon- 
certed, and then exclaimed, “ Miss Nicols!—an 
unexpected pleasure—I thought I should find 
Helen.” 

Alice had scarcely looked into his face, and 
abruptly drawing the letter from her reticule, she 
returned, “I have a letter to deliver to Mr. Stafford 
—Mr. Henry Staflord—as I conjecture the master 





; of this house.” 


As she held it out he recognized the well-re- 
bered characters, and hastily taking it from 
her hand, he retired with it to his library, With 





; unsteady fingers he broke the seal. Supposi 
‘ him to be ignorant of her history. after their 


meeting, Mrs. Falkland alluded expressively, but 
with delicacy to her trials during the life of her 
husband, and then gave a more minute account 
of her struggles with ill health and poverty during 
her unhonored. widowhood, concealed from..those 





circumstance, it had been forgotten. The letter, ; who had once known her, by a name which her 
among other sad memorials, had been placed in a husband’s misdeeds had compelled them to adopt, 
port-folio, which Aliee now unlocked, and the first } and which she had retained as less disgraceful than 


object that met her eye was the letter, with the | 
superscription, “Hznry Srarronp, Esq.”’—the 


levity of digguised severity had occasioned her 


their own. 
“And now,” she concluded, “my wanderings 


should thus long have held out, but Heaven has 


; 
kinsman, as she presumed, of the very man whoge { are nearly over.. I did not think that my life 
Q 


present distress. Her tears wet@ checked by the ; mercifully granted my prayers, and spared me to 
surprise she felt at the coincidence, and by her | comuplete the duty of grounding my poor child in 
perplexity as to the course she was to pursue. | the principles which have been inculcated to us to 
Should she present the letter, it might produce | make this world less a scene of sorrow and tempta- 
some result which would lead him to suppose that ; tion. Yet before leaving her, I desired to secure 
she was designedly throwing herself stil er in $ for her some earthly friend, that she might not be 
acting } thrown without guidance upon its tardy charities, 
in direct disobedience to her mother’s wishes. ; and to you alone of all whom I remembered as 
These, to her, had always been paramount to ° once dear to me, I was willing to confide my pre= 
every other consideration, and she soon determined | cious legacy. I had casually heard much of you: 
that now, as she had ever done, she would follow that the tide of prosperity which had flowed upon 
their dictates. ‘ you had borne away none of the sterling virtues by 

The fine new mansion of Mr. Stafford was.con- ' which your youth was ennobled. Never doubting 
sidered too much an ornament of the city not to be | what I so gladly learned I came hither, that at my 
generally known, and Alice, in passing it to and | death you might be near athand. Often and often 
from Mrs. Frisby’s, had often ¢agt her eyes upon you professed the affection of a brother for me, and 
its imposing front. the next morning she as often urged me to claim its offices. I now do 
directed het way. As she mounted the steps of so. For myself I ask nothing. Resigned wholly 





the rich dori ico, her heatt almost failed her, to the will of Him whom I have ever sought to 
but she of her mother and proceeded. . serve, I look forward to the home He has prepared 
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for me; but in His name I conjure you to befriend { Stafford, where Helen made movement to alight, 
my beloved Alice. It is not from the physical dis- } requesting Alice to accompany her in. 

comforts of poverty I ask you to save her. To} § #Excuse me, Miss Archer—if you please | 
them she has been accustomed, and to continue ’ would rather not,” said Alice timidly. 

dependant on her own exertions may give a salu- “ Why so?” asked Hélen, looking so curiously 
tary stfength to her character; but it is the moral ; in her face, that, having no clear reason to give, and 
evils te which an unprotected state might expose ; wishing to’avoid any questioning, Alice thought it 
her, which causes my solicitude. Guard her from | best to follow her. Helen led her into the library 
them, if through the agency of others; watch over ; and snatched off her bonnet after she had thrown 
her though it be at a distance, and warn and advise } aside her arm. “Now congratulate me,” said she, 
her if it shall’ be needed. You will do it, Henry— { “for I was married this morning. Papa had op- 
my heart tells me that you will; and secure in { posed my choice so decidedly and so openly, that 


_ your integrity I have triumphed over my last and 3 though Mr. Stafford, a few days since, reconciled 


strongest human fear.” him toward it, we concluded to spare him a dis- 
Mr. Stafford returned to the drawing-room with } agreeable compromise of his dignity’ by pretending 


the letter, and pointed out to Alice the passage we } to make a runaway match of it. But I did not 
have quoted: “It is I, Alice,” said he, “to whom } 


rw 


that appeal is addressed. Your mother was the 
truest friend of my youth. I was an orphan, 
without sister or brother, and the master of a 
fortune, such as often, to the young and inexpe- 
tienced, proves rather an evil than a blessing. It 

as she who formed my character, incited me to 

rtuous aims, and thus secured for me my honor, 
the prosperity and happiness I have since enjoyed. 
The gratitude which I was never privileged to 
testify to her is due to her daughter. From this 








dream of its being so soon until yesterday, when 
Mr. Stafford insisted on our having it done, that 
he might make me mistress of ceremonies here, and 
thus, at once, afford you a home, and my matronly 
superintendence.” Mr. Stafford had entered while 
she spoke. 

“He is extremely good,” faltered Alice; “and 
I trust he will believe me to be grateful, but while 
I can earn a livelihood—while I have health and 
strength for the exertion, I should think myself 
censurable to depend on the generosity of any one, 


hour regard me as your protector. Whatever; Your kindness I have taxed too long, but I shall 


you please, dear Alice, that I will be to you.” He 
took her hand with a look which again startled 
her, and surprised, confused, not knowing what 
to say or think, she hurriedly arose to leave the 
house. Mr. Stafford took his hat and attended her 
in silence. 

Alice had intended to call on Helen, after this 
visit, and beg her to assist in obtaining such a 
situation as she had desired, but now she felt too 
unsettled to fulfil her design. She sat down iti#her 














make every effort to obtain some employment for 


which I may be qualified, and until I can do that’ 


I have no doubt Mrs. Lennox will continue to 
favor me with her protection.” 

“Shame! shame! Alice!” exclaimed Helen; 
«Mr. Stafford has been munificent to me beyond 
al} desert, yet I would blush to be guilty of the 
false pride of ting his benefits. (Besides, you 
are to earn your’ good quarters; you are to assist 
in doing the honors; to ‘instruct me to be steady, 


chamber and reflected earnestly on her position. : industrious and neat-handed ; and this gentleman,” 


She could not see that it was much changed. If } 


Mr. Stafford, she thought, had not scrupled to} 
address her with looks of tenderness and actions § 


of gallantry, while he held her mother’s letter in 
his hand, he was a person to whom she wished to 
be under no obligations. Then instead of going 
she, wrote to Helen. 

The next morning, earlier than her usual time 
for calling, Helen made her appearance. “ Well, 
Alice, I have found a place for you—a charming 
one,” said she, with a gaiety painful to Alice, as it 
seemed to be caused by the approach of a separa- 
tion; “come quick, and get on your things. I 
have a carriage waiting, and we will go and see 
how you will like it.” 

Alice complied, and entering a handsome private 
carriage, they were driven to the house of Mr. 





leading forward a fine looking young man who had 
just, red at the door—“this gentleman, Mr. 
lery, my happy bridegroom, you are to 
training to be a good husband.” ; 
en by surprise was Alice that she forgot 
to notice the introduction, but, fortunately for her, 
Mr. Ellery was too newly married to have eyes for 
any one but his bride, and apologizing for calling 







her away, he requested to speak with her in the 


drawing-room. 
Mr. Stafford turned gravely but gently to Alice. 
“T consider, Alice,” said he, “that your mother's 


letter as fully colistitutes me your guardian as if it 


were invested with all the power of legal formality. 
As such there is no impropriety inyyour complying 
with my wish that you will ty protection 


under my own roof, particularly now that you will J 
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have the companionship of Helen.” As she made 
no opposition, he proceeded in a livelier tone, “you 
do not know how old is the p that I should ; 
one day have you under my mise stand- 
ing ever since you were a little thing like that”— “Dip you say Helen Forester was to be mar- 
and he pointed to the picture over his writing-desk. tied 2” said Mr. Stanhope, looking’ up from the 
Alice knew the portrait to be that of her mother, ; book be had been reading, and addressing his 
changed as she had been for years, and as she gazed daughter, as she sat at the opposite corner of the 
at it tears came into her eyes. Mr. Stafford noticed { blazing™fire on a cold winter — talking to her 
it, and, to change the subject, continued, “but there ’ : cousin, Amy Carter. 
will be plenty of time to talk all about that. Mean- “Yes! pa, and such a conquest. Only think— 
while, let me hear what you think of Helen’s hus- she is te marry Mr. Decoursey.” 
band—a handsome fellow, is he not? I owed; «What! the young lawyer?” 
Helen something for her kindness to you, and to; “The very same.” 
discharge my debt in the way which would please “Humph!” said the father. 
her best, I have given Ellery a share in a business ° *“ You are too phlegmatic, I declare,” broke forth 
concern which he has managed for me, and if he ' $ the animated daughter—“ you provoke me. Now, 
remains prudent he will soon realize a fortune.” would you think, cousin Amy,” and she turned to 
The next spring Helen went into a house of her ; her companion, “that pa meant by that to say he 
own, but not before she had seen Alice installed as : ; } Gapgeonsl of Helen’s choice? But it isso. You 
rightful incumbent in the place which she had tem- ; ’ don’t know him yet—he never, at first, has any 
porarily occupied. Innumerable calls were made on | ; other way of dissent. But come, pa,” and rising 
the bride of the wealthy Mr. Stafford, and among ‘ laughingly, she crossed over to her father and laid 
others, by some of the ladies whom he had seen in © her hand on his arm, “tell us why you don’t like 


TALENT. 


BY EMILY BH. MAY. 


the fancy store. He related, much to the amuse- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Ellery, his observations ; 
there, and his object in making them. 


“It is nothing new,” laughed Helen, “to get a ; 
wife by purchase, but I never before heard of going 


shopping for one.” 


THE STING. 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER, 


“It was a little, treacherous thing 

To steal upon me when asleep, 
. And bury in my lip its sting, 

So very deep! 

Can’st thou not, sir, devise some way, 
Some gentle way, a soothing art 

To draw the sting, the pain allay, 
And ease the smart.” 


“Oh! yes my fair, I have a way, 
A gentle way, a soothing art 
To draw the sting, the pain allay, 
And ease the smart!” 
“‘ Ah! try it quickly then,” she cried. 
“But, fairest, take it not amiss,” 
My lips to hers I close applied 
And stole a kiss. 


“I feel the gentle, soothing art,” 
She sighed and said, “ the pains decay, 
The sting is drawn, and gone the smart, 
’ Quite gone away ;” © 
at say not so—the kiss I steal, 
the sting, my love, from thee, 
is only gone, I feel, 
n thee to me.” 


Mr. Decoursey. I’m sure he’s of good family— 
and then such a brilliant man as he is! You 
know Helen is a girl of sense, and you quite pro- 
voke me with your dissent. What don’t you like?” 
“Helen Forester is a girl of sense,” said Mr. 
Stanhope, fondly drawing his daughter to his knee, 
| “at least I used to think so, and even now I must 
; 


believe she has every sense but one, and that one 

is common sense. The latter she cannot have or 
: she would not marry Mr. Decoursey for the reason 
you seem to imply—that is because he i is a man of 
talent.” 

« You astonish me,” said his daughter, and even 
her silent cousin Amy looked up, her large eyes ex- 
pressive of unbounded astonishment at this strange 
remark. 

“I heard something of this to-day,” continued 

Mr. Stanhope, “and it was recalled to me by over- 
hearing you and Amy talk of it this evening. Helen 
> has chosen Mr. Decoursey simply, if I understand 
} it, because he is a man of talent. That then is 
correct. He has a profession, is from a good 
family, and rather a fine looking man, but none 
of these induced her preference. As some of your 
sex are taken with beauty, and others with courage, 
so Helen has been taken by Mr. Decoursey’s bril- 
liant talents. Is it not so” 

His daughter nodded assent again. 

« Now in this Helen is radically wrong. And 
to convince you, let me enquire what are the re- 
quisites for happiness in the married life. You 
‘will say compatability of tastes, a knowledge of 
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each others character, mutual forbearance, respect 7 Helen’s error consists in losing sight of this impor- 
for each other, and, above all, affection. The latter ; tant question,and, I fear, she has married a man 
is the chief ingredient; but the others are also ‘ whose intel tead of being a blessing, will be 
necessaty to continual happiness in married life; ; } @ curse to I speak this only for your 
for the romance of the honeymoon—say what they ; private ear. But I know Decoursey to be destitute 
will—gradually wears off, and unless supplanted i of religious principle, and I fear his morality would 
by a‘less dazzling but warmer affection, based on ; always be measured by his interest. He is a bril- 
compatability of character and sustained by mu- ; liant man, and therefore much caressed: the con- 
tual forbearance, there is no such thing as felicity sequence, I dread, will be that, unregulated by 
for the paniee Couple. Now none of these requi- ; principle, he will fall a victim to his very talents, 
sites require “extraordinary talent. They depend, ; ; as many @ man has done before. The vast supe- 
on the contrary, for their existence on the moral, rs riority of his mind over that of Helen, in connee- 
not on the intellectual qualities. You understand ; tion with his haughty demeanor, will induce him 


me. A talented man is not apt, because of his 
talents, to make a better husband than a man of 
ordinary abilities.” 

«But, pa—Mr. Decoursey has such a reputation. 
He is a man to be proud of.” 

“Ah! now you have hit the true secret of 
Helen’s prefererice. She has been fascinated with 
the eclat of marrying a man whom everybody talks 
of.as the distinguished lawyer. It is the glitter 
‘of renown that worst of tinsel which has dazzled 
her.” 

“But Helen is a girl of talent, and she would 
‘be no fit wife for one less able than herself.” 

«Granted; and Helen would be right in seeking 
for a husband a man more talented than herself, 
for I can appreciate the common saying of your sex 
that they wish a husband ‘to look up to.’ There 
is in woman, my dear, a beautiful reliance on 
the stronger sex, which appeals more™strongly to 
our affections than anything else. You always 
look most lovely when you look up to us for pro- 
tection. But this is wandering from my point. 
Where wasI? Ah! talking of the error of making 
talent the only requisite in a husband. Now, 
Mary, talent is very well in its way, and every 


‘woman should wed a man superior to her in intel- : 


lect, but she should not, like Helen, be led away 
by the glitter of great abilities to unite herself to a 
man who has talents without principle, as I fear is 
the case with Decoursey. 

«T do not, my dear, wish to deteriorate from the 
walue of intellect: In this world it is the great 
fever that moves mankind—it is even more power- 
fal than wealth. But, after all, it is only a means 
to gain an end, and not the end. Intellect, rightly 
directed, is a blessing, for with it, we can do much 
good; but intellect, left to be guided by ungoverned 
passions or false principles, is a curse to any man, 
and makes him a curse to society. Unless, there- 
fore, a man has the moral qualities which will 
ensure a right direction to his intellect, I could 
not consent that he should marry a child of minep’ 
hough he had the genius of a Napoleon. Now ' 





to have too little deference for her opinion, a perfect 
confid t, therefore, exist between them. 
I fear for the result.” 

“You have thrown a flood of light on a subject 
that had often perplexed me before,” said his 
daughter, “I have wondered why the wives of 
men of talent so frequently seemed unhappy. 
Your explanation accounts for it,” 

“Yes! and highly intellectual men, vient 
this country usually enter the field of politics, are 
thrown into connexions often not the most proper: 
they are subjected, moreover, to temptations from 
which others escape: so that, it is a very critical 
undertaking for a woman to marry a man of high 
$ talent, unless he is controlled by rigid. moral or 
religious principle.” 

The conversation here ended. Helen Forester 
was married, and all talked of her brilliant match, 
and spoke of the reputation of her husband. For 
a long while Mr. Stanhope’s fears appeared to be 
groundless. Decoursey rose to the summit of his 
profession; wealth poured in on him; his fame 
extended throughout the country; and Helen was 
envied by half her acquaintance her exalted posi- 
tion and her splendid mansion. To crown all 
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repaired to the capitol of the nation to reside. 
Like all men of brilliant talent, he was fond of 
excitement. Hitherto he had obtained it in his 
profession ; but now he was taught, by the society 
around him, to look for it in another channel. 
Gambling in a gentlemanly way—as it was called 
—was fashionable at Washington, and he soon 
found ovér his cards or at the billiard table a fas- 
cination he could not resist. Need we tell the end 
of the sad story. Flattered and seduced to his 


efforts of others, he eventually lost his fortune, and 
seeking to forget his sorrows in his wine, finally 
became a beggar and outcast. And the once proud 
and beautiful Helen Forester diedof a brokeri-heart 
in an alms-house. Well has it said, “truth 
is stranger than fiction.” 





Decoursey was exalted to a high public station and , 


oa 


ruin, as much by the want of principle as by the — 
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WOMAN. 


Tuovcuts fair and pure have fli ” my mind 
Of woman, and the path that she should tread, 
Of beauteous souls, the loveliest of their kind, 


h which like flowrets the lowliest earth is ; 


spread, 


Of gentle girls whose forms at eve are seen 
Clustering like stars around the poor man’s hearth, 
Of village maids upon the village green, 
Cheering the heart of age with their young mirth. 


Of her who leaves the playmates of her youth, 


“Parents and homes and friends, and with meek 


trast 
In her sweet instincts, follows him whose truth 


To-morrow’s storm may stain with damp and rust. ° 


Suth has been, such she knows again may be; 
Bat to be happy is not all, below; 
Him must she follow, follow, tho’ the sea 
Threatens e’en now—oh sea, whose name is woe! 


Coldness, unkindness, even hate may glare 
From eyes where now all sweet affections shine: 
All these, and more than these, her sou! must dare ;— 
“It is my lot—far worse, dear Lord, was thine! 


Did’st thou not suffer even unto death, 
Leaving for man thy home with God above, 

And shall not I, with an unfaltering faith, 
Bear every earthly ill for him I-Jove!” 


Oh, there have been such women—such there are 
E’en now in many a home in this wide land, 

Who, strong in love that knows nor close nor bar, 
Walk patiently with sorrow, hand in hand. 


And then I’ve thought of others—those to whom 
Death, or far worse than death, hath sternly said, 

“Thou shalt not love”—and who within the tomb 
Would gladly then have made their quiet bed. 


They died not, for such sorrows’erush, not kill, 
Into dark stupor crush both heart and brain, 
Tho’ not forever—God in mercy still 
Lingers to bless around the couch of pain. 


And then they rise and go forth in the world, 
With a strange strength, mild, calm and pure, they 


go, 
With meek-eyes quick to see where grief is furled, 
With meek hearts quick to minister to woe. 


H. P. 
%, 


A COUNTRY CEMETERY. 


‘Tue dead are here; but in their silent beds 
No noisy mart distubs their holy sleep ; 
Springs sweetest flowers droop lowly at their heads, 
God’s mourners they : the low winds sighing creep 
the elms—save this a silence deep 


Broods over hill, and lake, and sombre shade ; 


~ And all seems sympathy with those who weep. 
B. F. T. 
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THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A STORY OF THE BUCANIERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


‘ 


CHAPTER IIt. 


; Tar words of the governor, announcing that 
’ Montreiul was the dreaded rover, and that his own 
: lieutenant had betrayed him, fell like a thunderbolt 

on the assembly. Every man sprumg to his feet. 

Some of the more timid, thinking only of the terrible 
’ character which rumor had assigned the bucanier, 
, moved backward from the board in the direction of 
, the door ; others, with their hands on the table and 
‘ their heads advanced, stood gazing on him, spell- 
bound, struck damb with astonishment: while the 
military men, with the instinct of their profession, 
gathered around the governor and placing their 
hands on their swords, looked from him to Mon- 
} treiul, as if awaiting orders. The two principal 
actots in the scene appeared to be the least moved, 
: for each still continued to return the defying 
> of the other. Montreiul stood like a lion caug 
‘ in the toils, his sword half drawn, one foot advanced, 
: his form erect, his chest thrown back, his nostrils ; 

dilated, and his dark eye gleaming with haughty 
; defiance and disdain. A charmed circle remained 
; immediately around him, into which not even the 
; aids of the governor had yet dared to intrude. 
The silence continued for a full minute, each party 

appearing to pause for the other. At length Mon- 
treiul spoke, and his bold words shivered his hearers 
like an electric shock. 

“I am the English bucanier,” he said, looking 
proudly around the mute and paralyzed assembly, 
«“T have come alone into your midst as a guest, a 
venture the bravest of you might shrink from! 
And alone I shall depart. Make way there!” 

He moved, as he spoke, toward the entrance. 
| Not an arm was raised to oppose his progress, but, 
; om the contrary, the crowd of civil functionaries 
; who stood in his passage hastily fell back, huddling 

promiscuously in the corner. Even the 
bolder spirits around the governor had been, for 
the moment, awed by the lightning glance and 
determined speech of Montreiul; nor did they re- 
cover themselves until he was more than half way 
“to the door. The governor was himself the first to 
break the spell. Advancing with quick steps, he 
said, 

“Ho! there without, guards—close the door. 
Gentlemen of Castile,” and he turned to his 
officers, “shall this man walk unopposed from 
our midst?” 

But ere they could advance to lay hands on 
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him, Montreiul stepping back against the wall, 3 
unsheathed his rapier and said, 4 é 
“Stand back, if ye are gentlemen. Singly I ; 
defy ye all, and none but cowards would set on a ; 
man ten to one. If there is honor in ye, stand ; 
back.” ; ; 
At this forcible appeal the group of officers » 
halted and looked from each other to the governor } 
doubtingly. The taunt-had stung home; and each, » 
for the instant, felt ashamed of his part as one of a ’ 
crowd of assailants against a single man. The? 
governor dropped the point of his sword and seemed ° 
struck by the remark. m 
“T ask no favor at your hands,” said Montreiul ; 
haughtily continuing, “but I demand the right of ; 
a Quest. To this banquet I came at your invita- } 
tion, Sir Governor, and from the laws of hospitality ; 
and the honor of a gentleman, I claim safe egress, } 
and time to repair on board my ship. Then do } 
your worst! Unasked and at my own wish I ; 
entered your harbor, and [ am prepared for the } 
consequences, though, unless for a purpose which : 
you well know, I had not come, or if coming, come } 
with a fleet that would have been worthy of me. } 
Make way! or God help him who opposes my | 
passage, if any here is base enough to do it.” 
He stepped forward as he spoke, holding his ; 
rapier guardedly before him. But no one opposed ; 


him. Anxious as the governor was to secure this ; 


¢ 


Q 
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escape, to boast hereafter of having bearded us 
here, in our own harbor, with impunity.” 

“The cou would never forgive us,” said one 
of the civil funtttionaries, speaking for the first time. 


; “Even now, perhaps, we have, when we consider 


the station and character of this desperado, strained 
the point of honor too far in permitting his depar- 
ture.” 

“ Not at all—not at all,” said the governor, “the 
house of De Lopez lias never been known to outrage 
a guest, nor shall the stain begin in my person.” 

“Nor, by St. Jago,” said a blunt veteran, “is 
he the brutal villain rumor has described him. He 
is a gallant soldier, who has seen many a well 
fought field, and is withal modest. Besides it was 
an act any of us might have been proud of to re- 
store Donna Julia, our noble governor’s niece.” 

“TI cannot allow my personal obligations to him,” 
said the old noble, “to interfere with my duties to 
my king and country. But again let me remind 
you, gentlemen,” he continued, moving toward the 
door, “that time passes. To your posts speedily, 
one and all. Let the forts on all sides of the harbor 
open their fire on this rover’s ship, and, my word 


> on it, we have him a prisoner honorably before 


three hours elapse.” 

The company at this broke up, the military men 
hastening to their stations, and the others repairing 
to the town to disseminate the startling intelligence 





valuable prize, he felt, now that the momentary ex- é that the terrible English rover was in their very 
citement of the discovery had passed, that he could ; harbor. We will now transfer the scene to the ship. 
not make Montreiul a prisoner there without a ; Montreiul, on leaving the governor’s palace, had 
breach of honor; and besides he was sanguine that ; walked directly to the quay, where, as several hours 
even if the rover reached his ship, escape would ; would elapse before the boat he had ordered to come 
be impossible. He drew back, therefore, bowing ; for him from the ship would arrive, he stepped into 
with haughty courtesy, which his officers, taking } a fisherman’s canoe and ordered the owner to set 
their cue from him, imitated. Indeed the bold ; him, with all speed, on board the French man-of- 





demeanor of Montreiul, conspiring with the im- : 
pression his graceful manners had made on them 
during the repast, created an involuntary respect ; 
for him in their breasts. Montreiul advanced, 
therefore, through their midst, until he reached the 
door, when he turned and lifting his plumed cap, 
with as haughty a courtesy as their own, glanced 
proudly arotind the group and then vanished from 
the apartment. 

Fot some time after his departure the strange 
feeling, half awe, half wonder, which his demeanor, 
had occasioned, continued to impress the company, 
and no one moved or spoke; but, at length, the 
governor broke silence. - 

“Gentlemen,” he said, turning to his military 
officers, “this is a strange event; but we have no 
time to lose if we would prevent tis daring and 
desperate man from slipping out of our hands, I 
would not, for the crown of Castile, that he should 











war. During the voyage he sat without speaking, 
now surveying with a soldier’s eye the fortifications 
that girdled the harbor, and now turning, with a 
feeling of natural pride, to contemplate his vessel, 
floating gracefully on the waters, a model of naval 
beauty. He seemed, more than once, from his 
glances into the offing to be calculating the time it 
would require.to escape in the present light and 
baffling wind; and then his eye would flash and 
his countenance kindle, while he turned his gaze 
toward the forts, as if, for a moment, he entertained 
the thought of a successful resistance. But anon 
he would shake his head moodily and remain in 
deep thought, as if abandoning altogether so chi- 
merical a notion. 

As he approached his vessel his quick glance 
detected signs of disorder on board, and his first 
question, on ascending the deck, was to ask for his 
lieutenant. 
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“He went ashore about an hour ago, and on } 
landing sent back the boat. From the ship we 
beheld him enter the palace, and the men had got | 
an impression that he meant y , and were | 
about breaking into mutiny to land in order to 
rescue you, when you were recognized approach- } 
ing.” 2 

“Tt is well,” said Montreiul, whose heart beat ° 
high to witness the eager rapture of the crew at ° 
his appearance, and, noticing that every face ex- ; 
pressed surprise at his early return and the strange 
manner in which he came, he thought it best at” 
once to acquaint them with their situation. He, ; 
therefore, addressing his second in command, said, 
loud enough for all on deck to hear, “the villain 
has betrayed us, and we must make an offing at 
once, for we lie too close under these batteries when 
they shall be turned against us.” 

Words cannot describe the indignation of the ° 
crew when they heard the announcement of Lucas’s ; 
treachery, and had the miscreant been then there ; 
no power could have saved him from being torn ; 
in pieces. Montreiul’s influence, however, soon 
stilled the uproar, by representing to them the im- 
minency of the danger and the necessity for instant 
action, for already the soldiers could be seen in the 
forts hastening to and fro behind the embrasures, 
while the steeples of the town rocked with the } 
clang of the tocsin. Instantly all was bustle and ° 
apparent disorder on board the frigate, but amid 
this seeming confusion discipline controlled and | 
directed everything. In an incredibly short space ‘ 
of time the anchor was catted ; the ship’s head was 
cast seaward ; the men went to quarters; and, with 
every stitch of canvass set that would draw, the 
vessel began to move slowly through the water. ; 

Then was seen the admirable foresight of Mon- ; 
treiul in bringing his vessel to anchor where she ; 
lay. Had he gone but a few fathoms further in, he | 

$ 
; 





could not have worked out in any breeze without » 
a pilot, and the endeavor would have been alto- | 
gether impossible as the wind now held. . But | 
notwithstanding this precaution the peril was im- | 
minent. The shores, bristling at every salient } 
point with fortifications, stretched ip a semicircle ; 

around the ship, so that she was exposed to a} 
concentric fire, which, if well maintained, would 
cripple her before she could gain an offing; while 

her own batteries would be comparatively useless 
in her position and against stone walls. Montreiul 
felt this, and though his countenance wore an ex- 
pression of confidence, his bosom was a prey to 
anxiety. Now that the excitement of the scene 


in the banqueting hall had passed off, he saw his 
situation, in its true light, and thoughts of Julia, 
for the first time since the discovery of his real 








and would she continue to love him? 


ro 
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character, intraded on him. In what light, he 
involuntarily asked himself, would she now re- 
gard him? She would hear his name linked with 
terms of reproach, his motives misconstrued and 








, his character blackened, and this too by those 


whose opinions she had’ been taught to respect— 
He saw 
all his hopes in that quarter blasted, and a not 
unnatural wish rose to his lips that he had the 
author of these miseries in his power. 

“The treacherous villain,” he muttered between 
his teeth, “I would run him to the yard arm with 
but five minutes for a shrift. But ha! here comes 


3 their fire.” 


This exclamation was drawn from hin by a shot 
which, at that instant, came whistling from the 
nearest battery and went through the main-top-sail. , 
Almost simultaneously the whole girdle of forts 
around the harbor blazed with fire. 

“By St. George,” exclaimed Montreiul, they 
are speedier than I thought they could be. Keep 
her to it—she’Il go a point nigher the wind. Now, 


, my lads, as we sweep past, open on yonder battery 


where the yellow flag of Castile flaunts so proudly.” 
With bold defiance the batteries of the frigate 
now began to reply to those from the shore, and 


, soon the roar of cannon shook the town and rever- 


berated among the hills. It was a noble sight, that 
of the gallant little ship beating out of the harbor 
her sides a continuous sheet of flame; while from 
every embrasure around gushed in reply a fiery 
stream. ‘The steeples of the town and many of the 


> eminences around were crowded with spectators, 
> who, regardless of their peril from a chance ball, 


watched the progress of the frigate with intense 
anxiety, and not a few who at first were most eager 
for her capture, became, at length, insensibly inter 
ested in her favor by her gallant bearing. Mean- 
time the battle raged with increasing vigor. The 
smoke lay packed along the water around the 
devoted ship, the cloudy veil being broken only 
when streams of fire from the guns, for an instant, 
penetrated its gloom. The forts were, in like 
manner, shrouded in the white vapor, which elung 
' around their bastions or swept in light whiffs in- 
ward at every puff of the gale, while the roar of the 
cannon, the ringing of the bells, and the huzzas 
from the combatants €onspired to add sublimity 
and excitement to the scene. , 
Fortune which, at first, appeared to favor the 
bucaniers speedily turned against them; for the 
wind hauled directly ahead. This happened when 
the frigate was in a most critical position, close 
under the fire of the three largest batteries, whither 
she had ventured in the hope of laying by the 
westernmost point of the harbor and guining the 
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open sea, when a very few minutes would have ; foam. The second and third barges were abreast 
placed her out of reach of the enemy’s guns. She ° of the point; while that of Montreiul was but a 
instantly fell off, and it became necessary to tack. short distance astern, and the bucaniers, deeming 
In this perilous moment a ball struck her foremost ; the danger past, were breaking into loud and 
which went by the board.» She missed stays and ; triumphant cheers, when a ball struck the boat 
fell back to her old course. At this decisive suc- » of their commander amidships, and instantly. her 
cess loud cheers rose from the batteries and their } crew were scattered on the waters. 
fire was redoubled. All the efforts of Montreiul } This fatal accident at once stopped the career of 
could not extricate his ship from her position im} the other boats, which, regardless of the peril to 
time. The fire of the enemy became momently ; themselves, put about to aid their shipmates, the 
more deadly; and, to crown the despair of the ‘ largest number of whom they succeeded in rescuing. 
bucaniers, a shot carried away the rudder. In } But to their horror and dismay Montreiul was not 
a few minutes more the frigate was a complete ’ to be found, Though they searched in every direc- 
wreck. tion, and remained mournfully near the spot, long 
There was no longer any hope of escape in the ; after all hope was gone, trusting to pick up his 
frigate. For an instant the daring project entered corpse, they saw no trace of him; and, at length, 
,. Montreiul’s mind to carry some one of the vessels ; after waiting half an hour, and not until the galleys 
in the inner harbor and so escape to sea; but { from the harbor were coming out in fleets crowded 
he immediately abandoned this as impracticable. | with soldiery, did they retire. A few shots were 
Then he hesitated whether he should not land exchanged between the pursuers and the fugitives, 
with all his crew, assault the nearest fort, and if ; but the latter, animated by despair, pulled with 
he could carry it, establish himsélf there until he ° such rapidity that they were soon out of reach of 
should get honorable terms of surrender. But his © the fire. By sunset the boats of the bucaniers were 
force was inadequate to so desperate an enterprize, ' go far down on the horizon as to seem like specks. 
and it too was abandoned. There remained but ° 
one course, and this was to leave the frigate and : 
* put to sea in the boats. There were no armed’ LEartr on the ensuing morning the hall in the 
vessels in the harbor, so that the bucaniers would ' principal fort was crowded with a dense assemblage 
be safe from pursuit, and, in a week, they could of civil and military functionaries, whose eager 
reach the rendezvous, even if they fell in with no { looks toward a side entrance and state of nervous 
trader, a scarcely probable circumstance. This } excitement betokened that some event of unusual 
scheme was put into speedy execution: the boats 3 interest was about to happen. The suspense of 
were lowered, hastily provisioned, and, with ¢heers ° the spectators was not destined to be of long dura- 
of defiance, the crew began to pull into the offing. } tion. A buzz was heard at the door, and the 
So daring an enterprize had not suggested itself governor entering took his seat. After saluting 
to the Spaniards, and they deemed the bucaniers » the assembly courteously, he called am officer to 
already in their power when they were surprised ; his side, and whispered a few words, on which 
by the sight of the boatsretreating seaward. In- ; that functionary disappeared. He was not, how- 
tly the guns were turned on the fugitives. ; ever, long absent. His re-appearance was heralded 
=. scene now became exciting beyond descrip- } by a commotion outside, then the crowd near the 
‘tion, The barges had but a quarter of a mile to ’ entrance swayed to and fro, and immediately a 
pull ere they would pass the westernmost point of ° body of soldiers appeared clearing the way for a 
the harbor, where, by hugging the shore, they ; prisoner who followed close behind, guarded by 
could interpose the headlands between them and > several files of arquebusiers. Heavily ironed, and 
the enemy’s guns. Both sides knew this, and pale as if from late exhaustion, the captive yet 
consequently while the Spaniards redoubled the : advanced with a firm step to the place assigned 
rapidity of their fire, the bypaniers pulled with | him in front of the governor, when, drawing his 
increased and desperate energy. Montreiul him- ; form up to its full height, he glanced around. the 
self was seen in the stern sheets of his boat, ; assembly, with a look so haughty and fierce, like 
bringing up the rear of the line, waving his sword that of a chained eagle, that each eye that met his 
and cheering on his men, regardless of the balls ; quailed before it. Even in his chains, guarded 
that whistled over his head and plunged into the by soldiery, wounded and but half recovered from 
water often within a few fathoms of him. Already : death, the terror of his name and the proud defiance 
the leading launch had vanished behind the head- ; in his bearing—for the prisoner wag Montreiul— 
land, and the other boats were shooting after her, | awed the spectators, 
driving the water before their bows in a cataract of } He had been wounded by a splinter when the 
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boat was struck, had become insensible, sunk and 
been carried by an eddy on a ledge of rocks under 
the headland, where he remained undiscovered until 
the galleys came up, when the Spaniards, knowing 
that the barges would not have lingered so long for 
any but a person of importance, began a vigorous 
search, which ended in the discovery of Montreiul’s 

body, which an officer who had been at the festival 
recognized. Borne to the fort and placed under the 
care of a leech, he slowly revived from his state of 


insensibility ; but his exhaustion was so extreme that ° $ 
it was determined to put off the interview between : 


him and the governor until the ensuing morning. 


Meantime the council was called to decide his ° 


fate. The deliberations lasted until a late hour. 
The importance of their prize was duly felt, and 


the voice for his death was general. His bold ; 
carriage when betrayed at the banquet proved how { 


dangerous an enemy he was, even if the memory 
of his deeds, which had struck such terror into the 


inhabitants of the main, had been insufficient to ; 
establish his daring and resolute character. But a } 


question of policy immediately arose, and on this 


the council was long divided. At length it was ° 


resolved that the prisoner’s life should be offered 
to him if he would betray the retreat of bis followers, 
so that an expedition, to be secretly fitted out, might 
come upon them unawares. 

«“T tell you, gentlemen,” said the veteran, who 
had so bluntly praised Montreiul the day before, 
“you will fail, and fail with disgrace. This young 
fellow’s honor is as true as my Toledo, and he will 
spurn your proposal—ay ! and spurn it in words 
that will sting ye to your heart’s core—spurn it as 
a base and dishonorable proposal unworthy of sol- 
diers of Castile. I wash my hands of it.” 

But the voices of the civilians and of the more 


wary of the military officers prevailed; and a crowd } 


of the chief citizens, aware of the intended proffer, 
had assembled to catch a sight of the dreaded rover 
and see the effect of the governor’s offer. 

“Sir prisoner,” said the governor, unconsciously ; 
led, by Montreiul’s proud demeanor, into addressing 
him with the courtesy of an equal, “the fortune of : 
war has placed you in our hands. But know that 
his most Catholic majesty recognizes You only as. a 
pirate, and that, therefore, you are without the pale 
of the laws regulating prisoners of war. Justice 
demands that the fate to which you condemn those 
who unhappily fall into your hands, should be 
meted out to you in return. You are a soldier, 
and a brave one, whatever else you may be, and 
will hear your doom without unmanly complain- 
ings. Ere the hand on yonder clock,” and he 
pointed out to the great tower of the cathedral, 
“ has traversed another circle, you die.” 

’ Vox. IV.—16 : % 
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A shudder ran through the assembly at these 
words. Only the prisoner remained unmoved. 
He bowed his head in acknowledgment, but from 
weakness or other causes seemed indisposed to say 

; anything. 

" «But,” continued the governor, after narrowly 
watching the prisoner for an instant, “the council 
; has.resolved to spare your life on one condition. 
; The bucaniers you commanded, without you, will 
"soon quarrel among themselves, and break into 
separate bands, when they will easily fall a prey 
; to our cruizers. Knowing this our policy might 
$ be to suffer you to die. Bat we have seen that 
you are an honorable soldier and would fain rescue 
* such a man from.an ignoble death. If, therefore,” 
: and the governor hesitated, for a moment, as if he 
felt the baseness of the proposal he was. about to 
$ make, “ you will give us information by which we 
$ can surprise your late followers in their retreat, we 
; will spare your life.” 
> During this address the prisoner had remained 
> leaning his head on his hand. In truth he was 
; oppressed with faintness, and had but half compre- 
$ hended the words of the governor when pronoun- 
: cing sentence. Even the thought of Julia had not 
‘ been able, during the night, to rouse him from the 





apathy occasioned by extreme physical weakness, 


$ The stupor which had fallen on him, and from 
which he could only be momently aroused, made 
} surrounding events seem to him like those in a 
dream. But the unmanly temptation now held 
out roused his soul from its lethargy, and imparted 
to his frame the strength of complete health. He 
lifted himself up to his full height, and while his 
dark eyes shot fire, he extended his manacled hand 
toward the judgment seat. 

“Sir Governor,” he said, “are you a noble of 
Castile and dare to propose so base and treacherous 
an act to a soldier? I could bear'the fortune of 
: war which has made me your prisoner—I could 
bear these chains—I could bear to die when life 

has become dearer to me than it ever was before— 
3 I can bear to leave my name to be traduced, to have 
deeds ascribed to me my soul spurns at—but that 
you should insult me thus, when I have no power 
to resent jt, is unmanly, dishonorable and cowardly 
—the last drop in up of ignominy. I tell you, 
sir noble, that I would cut out my heart ere I would 
betray a follower—and chained captive though I 
am, I feel myself nobler im_this hour, thaaiiyou 
_ whose ancestors can be traced back for centuries, 
; but who has disgraced them by this base: proposal.” 

With this burst of indignant eloquence Mon- 
treiul sunk back exhausted on the seat behind 
him; while the governor and his council, pale 
with rage, yet feeling acutely the justice of the 
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his cabinet and so continued until a late hour of 
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prisoner’s rebuke, sat silent. The veteran whom ; 


we have before mentioned, however, with the 
generous impulse of a noble heart, made his way 
through the soldiery, who gave way in considera- 
tion of his high rank, to the prisoner's side, and, 
laying his hand on Montreiul’s shoulder, said, 

“ Well spoken, Sir Rover. I, for one, say it was 
a base proposal, and a disgrace to Castilian honor. 
But by St. Jago,” he exclaimed, as the prisoner 
sank from his seat, “the poor fellow has fainted. 
Water, quick—shame! to bring a dying man here 
to make a sight of.” 

Montreiul, overcome by extreme physical weak- 
ness arising from the re-action following his late 
excitement, had indeed fainted, and the officers of 
the court, losing sight of every other feeling in 
sympathy for the prisoner, were busied in restoring 
him to life, when suddenly a shriek was heard from 
a lady, who, unperceived in the confusion, had 
stolen into théir midst, and immediately the tall 
and stately person of the Donna Julia was recognized, 
as breaking through the crowd, she knelt at Mon- 
treial’s side, and began bathing his temples. 

Kept from the banquet by the etiquette required 
of her sex, Julia had comforted herself with the 
thought that she should meet her lover after the 
festival was over, nor was she undeceived until the 
commotion in the palace, followed by the accidental 
sight of Montreiul crossing the harbor in a fisher- 
man’s boat assured her that something strange had 
happened. Alarmed and agitated she despatched 
her maid to gain intelligence, who brought back 
news of the lieutenant’s treachery and revealed the 
true character of Montreiul. For awhile Julia was 
incrediblé? she could not believe that one so noite, 
brave and generous could be the dreaded bucanier ; 
and,even when the truth was made apparent she 
refused to regard her lover in the light in which all 
around looked on him; for, let it be remembered, ; 
she had been educated in Europe, had heard but 
little of the bucaniers, and was yet a stranger to 
the exaggerated stories and consequent fears of 
the colonists. Besides Montreiul was her plighted 
husband, and should she desert him now when all 
turned from him? She waited in breathless anx- 
iety the course of events, from her window fear- 
lessly watching the running fight between the forts 
and Montreiul’s frigate. But when she saw the 

deserted, and heard an hour afterward that 
her was a prisoner, her trembling anxiety 
gave way to the high resolve of a courageous 
woman, and she determined to save Montreiul’s 
life, by appealing to her uncle, and, if, necessary, 
acknowledging her passion. She hastened, at 
once, to his presence, but he was occupied. with 
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the night. In the morning she hurried to his 
apartment, but he was already up and had gone 
out. Hour after hour she waited his return. At 
length intelligence was brought her of the events 
going on in the fort; and thither she, at once, set 
forth, determined to penetrate to her uncle’s pre- 
sence, nor leave it until she had gained the pardon 
of her lover. We have seen in what manner she 
appeared in the hall. 

“What means this?” exclaimed the governor, 
descending from his chair and advancing trembling 
with anger and surprise, “ Julia, is this you? Are 
you mad? Come away, girl, and cease debasing 
yourself thus.” 

The truth had broken on the old noble instinc- 
tively, and as he spoke he sternly took his niece by 
the arm to drag her away. She did not appear to 
heed his words until Montreiul opened his eyes, 
recognized her, and, murmuring her name faintly, 
pressed her hand which had been chafing his. 
Then she seemed all at once conscious of her 
uncle’s presence, and turning to him she clung to 
his feet, and said amid broken sobs, 

“Oh! save him—save him. He preserved me, 
your own Julia, from worse than death. Justice, 
uncle, justice.” 

The old noble was moved at this appeal, and 
seemed to hesitate. But a moment’s reflection 
restored his sternness. 

“ Julia,” he said, “you astonish me. Can you 
disgrace your house in this way?” he continued, 
stooping and whispering in her ear, “come away, 
and we will talk this matter over in private. It is 
not seemly for you to be here.” 

“ Say but one word and I go. Pardon for him, 
dear uncle. If he dies I will die—oh! then have 
mercy, if you love me.” « 

At this public declaration of her passion rage 
overcame every other feeling in the haughty noble’s 
breast. That a child of his ancient and honorable 
house should acknowledge, and in thé presence of 
the common soldiery, her love for an unknown 
bucanier, roused all the fury of the Castilian’s 
blood. He spoke not: indeed his anger choked 
his utterance; but his countenance betokened the 
tempest within, and he signed to the officers to 
tear asunder the lovers and bear Julia from the 
hall. Shrieking, and then sunk in a fainting fit, 
she was carried out. 

“Take him away,” said the governor, pointing 
to Montreiul, who, with his eyes fixed on Julia’s 
retiring form, seemed overcome by the stupor of 
extreme agony—“a short shrift and three files of 
arquebusiers.” ; 

The door closed on Julia, and Montreiul rose 
feebly to his feet as the officers assisted him. His 
* 
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nature appeared to be radically changed by physical 
weakness and the contemplation of Julia’s grief. 
He spoke not, but moved heavily along, his head 


drooped on his breast and his countenance expres- 


sive of apathetic dejection. -Only when he reached 
the door and heard the solemn toll of the cathedral 
bell, did he appear to arouse. Then he erected his 
form, his eye lightened, and he moved once more 
with a soldiery step. Turning to the governor he 
bowed haughtily and was passing out, when sud- 
denly a strange monk rushed up to the entrance. 

“Stay,” he exclaimed, “stay till I have spoken 
to the governor, or the blood of this man be on 
your heads, I command you,” he said, as the 
procession gtill moved on, “ to stay.” 

He spoke so authoritatively that the officers 
paused, and, at this instant, the eye of the gover- 
nor falling on the stranger, his countenance turned 
deadly pale, and it was noticed that he grasped at 
a chair for support. The intruder saw these things 
and boldly advanced, 

«“Countermand the execution,” he said in a tone 
of command, “what I promised I can fulfil,” and 
now having reached the governor, he whispered in 
the old noble’s ear, “he is your son—zespite him 
or you will destroy your own blood.” 

No one but he whose ears they were intended 
for heard those words, but the spectators noticed, 
and long afterward commented on, the ghastly 
change that came over the governor’s face. For 
an instant he seemed about to swoon, but, master- 
ing his emotions, he ordered, in a faint voice, that 
the prisoner should be 1 ded, and then, accept- 
ing the monk’s arm, staggered with him into a 
private room. 7 

The conference lasted long, and during the hours 
that the amazed spectators remained in waiting 
without, many were the suggestions hazarded as to 
the cause of this wonderful emotion on the part of 
the governor. But none ventured a suspicion of 
the truth. At length, the governor re-entered the 
hall, but without the monk, who had disappeared 
probably by a private way of egress. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old noble, looking around 
the company with a countenance haggard and pale 
from recent excitement, “ what the causes are that 
induce me to free this prisoner, as I shall now do, 
must remain forever a secret between me, my sove- 
reign, and my God. To his majesty alone, from 
whom I hold this appointment, I shall justify 
myself. With this day’s sun I resign my appoint- 
ment and set sail for Spain, carrying with me, on 
honorable parole, the prisoner. Don Sebastian,” 
and he turned to the old veteran of whom we have 
so often spoken, “to you, as next in rank to myself 
I commit this government until his majesty shall 














appoint a successor, and, believe me, my influence, 
if any I have, shall be exerted to its utmost to have 


you confirmed in a post your valor so well deserves. 


And now gentlemen, farewell.” 
,. This sudden determination and the evident agony 


“under which the old noble labored affected the com- 


pany with sympathy and regret, so that, for a time, 
their astonishment at the late events was forgotten. 
Some of the veteran’s companions in arms even 
shed tears as they embraced him; but all, seeing 
that he wished to avoid inquiry, shunned any allu- 
sion to the cause of his resolution, and parted from 
him in silence. 

But it is time that we should unravel the mystery 
which, in the eyes of those ignorant of the circum- 
stances, ever after hung over the sudden respite of 
the prisoner. For this purpose we shall follow the 
monk and his companion to the governor’s private 
room. Staggering to a seat, as soon as he entered, 
the old noble leaned his elbows on a table before 
him and buried his. face in his hands, while the 
monk stood by regarding him sadly. At length 
the governor leoked up. 

“Good God!” he said, “can this be true? Is 
he indeed my son? Say he is not—he shall still 
have his life, if you have been employed to invent 
this tale to free him; but do not tell me that the 
blood of my ancient house has been disgraced,” 
and he took eagerly hold of the monk’s gown, like 
a common suppliant in the street. 

“ As I believe in our blessed religion, as.I hope 
for salvation through holy mother church, what I 
tell you is true.” 

The father turned again ghastly pale, and stared 
wildly at the monk as if he still hoped to read in 
the friar’s face some contradiction of his words. 
His companion shook his head, but said, 

“ You take this discovery too hard. You repine 
when you ought to be thankful. How dreadful 
would it have been, sir governor,” and he threw 
some severity into his voice, “if I had been delayed, 
and you had murdered your own son. Besides,” 
he continued, seeing that he had made an impres- 
sion ‘on ‘his listener, “the young man, in every 
thing but his profession, is worthy of your house. 
You have seen his noble port, his high courage, his 
unstained honor, his.chivalrous respect for woman, 
for his protection of your niece is an act that half 
your suite would not have imitated. And if he is 
a rover, recollect that, in England, whence he came 
and where he has been chiefly brought up, such 
a pursuit is mot considered ignoble or dishonorable. 
Have not the sons of their highest nobles—their 
Cavendishes, Drakes and Raleighs—preyed on our 
commerce, nor thought it piratical so todo? The 
time’ is coming, I foresee, when such acts will be 
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stigmatized by every civilized nation; but until then 
we must judge men by the morality of their age 
and of their country. And so judging, I, as a humble 
servant of God, acquit your son of anything base 
or dishonorable.” 

The old noble had listened intently to these 
words, hanging on every sentence with breathless 
eagerness. At their close he grasped the monk’s 
hand gratefully, for what was said carried consola- 
tion to his heart. 

“T can now hear the proofs,” he said, with more 
composure, though his voice yet trembled. “ You 
said, when you were here a month ago, that you 
thought you were on the track. Is it the same?” 

“It is,” said the monk. “The child you lost, 
now twenty-five years ago, and fer whom your 
Jady mourned even unto death, was stolen, as I 
suspectéd, by the servant we spoke of, who, angry 
at his dismissal, sought this occasion for revenge. 
The man had been a fisherman in early life, and 
now went to sea, taking the child with him. 
many years he was in the Levant, and subse- 
quently went to England. When the boy was 


about ten years old he attracted the attention of an ’ 


English nobleman, who took him into his house- 


hold, and with whom he served for many years on $ 


the continent. Afterward he entered the royal 


navy, in which he rose to high rank. He and his ? 


patron were both devoted loyalists and clung to the 
king, in the late civil war, to the last. 
of the royal cause he came to this quarter of the 
globe and gathering around him other men of like 


ruined fortunes, took up the old maxim that there } 
was no peace with Spain within the line, and began | 
To prove these facts, 

[ have the dying confession of the servant who ; 


a war on his own account. 


stole him away and whom I shrived, besides other 


unquestionable documents which I have with me. : 


Moreover I attended in this man’s chamber last 


night when he was insensible, and there satisfied ‘ 
myself that he had the scar which you spoke of as : 


arising from a severe burnin childhood. Will you 
now scrutinize these proofs ?”’ 

We will not tire our readers with a perusal of 
the documents. It is enough to say that, after a 
minute examination, the old noble was satisfied, 
and his mind, being disabused of much of the shame 
he had attached to his son’s profession, he longed 
to embrace him. But pride dictated to him the 
concealment of the connexion between them, as 
he knew others might think differently. In con- 


sequence of this determination, he resolved to 
give up his government and retire to Spain, and | 
ultimately to some other land, where they might ; 
live unknown. ; 

Our story is done. That evening a ship left the ° 
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$ harbor carrying the vice-royal flag at its mast-head. 
} In it were Julia, Montreiul and his father. All 
> had been explained between them, and the young 
} soldier, completely unmanned, had wept on his 
 parent’s bosom. From the old noble he learned 
} his strange history, and to his father he told the 
; determination he had made, before entering the 
; harbor, to abandon his profession. This declara- 
} tion removed from the parent’s bosom the last 
feeling of regret at discovering his son. 

Before the now happy family reached Spain the 
marriage of Julia and the heir of De Lopez had 
received the sanction of the father; but, instead of 
; residing in Castile, where his former connexion 
; might be discovered, it was resolved that the young 
couple should dwell in England, whither the father 
agreed to follow them, after having seen the king. 
Montreiul deemed himself released in honor, by 
his supposed death, from his associates, and never 
took any steps to acquaint them with his real fate. 

The descendants of Julia and her cousin still 
live in England, and are now high in rank and 
; honored by the state. Nor are they the only ones 
whose ancestors, in the romantic times of which we 
} write, waged war on Spain beyond the line. 





THE ENGLISH COTTAGE. 
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> Wuere bend the alders o’er the leafy stream, 

3 And sunbeams play with many a checquered gleam, 
; The cottage rears its simple fragrant cell— 

3 Fit home for butterfly and bee to dwell— 

3 ‘The flowers nestle, hedged with brier sweet, 

3 Or climb the porch, or at the casement meet. 

$ Labor is forth to till the hardy soil, 

? And win from Nature’s God his smile o’er toil! 

: That humble home his blessing and his rest: 

3 Those looks of love—those voices to his breast— 
$ Oh, speak they not of Mercy to the worm, 

3 While arms of Joy await each day’s return ? 


$ Young Innocence is there, and Beauty’s mould 

° Springs like the cottage-flower, tho’ sweet, untold! 

} It dwells with emblems of the hand that wrought 

; The loveliness around it, passing thought! 

* Its charms seem consecrate to native spot; 

It breathes the air of home, its happiest lot! 

The Mother’s eye surveys the busy scene 

’Mid her heart’s blessings, with a brow serene: 

While Industry her various arts applies 

From break of morn till day’s last glory dies. 

Around the frugal board the group has met— 

The little life of home we ne’er forget! 

Farewell! the light is parting from the hill, 

But Memory lingers with thy day-scenes still: 

Dwells in thy quiet nook ’mid worldly din, 

And Fancy looks the cottage-door within : 

Deeming that wealth in all her proud array 

Bears but the gold, and: casts the flower away! 
Ww. J.C. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS, 


CHAPTER Iv. 
“WHEN love’s bright flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm hour— 
*T is the flame that curls round the martyr’s head, 
Whose task is to destroy ; 
"Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead 
Whose light but darkens joy.” Ha eck. 


Ir was no uncommon thing for Anna Clare to 
remain at our house several days together; but 
now a week went by, and she grew pale at the 
least mention of returning home—of meeting him. 
She tried to appear cheerful, to occupy herself in 
the elaborate border which we were quilting on a 


counterpane, put on the frames as the only excuse ; 


we could render to aunt Clare for the continued 
absence of her niece; but the tumult in her thoughts 
was too dreadful. At times, her spirits arose to a 
degree of animation perfectly startling, and again 
she would sit mute as a statue for half an hour 
together, gazing on the shell-work her needle had 


formed, but without taking a stitch or seeming in © 


the least aware of a second presence. 

Kenworthy called again and again. At first he 
made an excuse to enquire the reason of my ab- 
sence from school, then he came with a message 
from aunt Clare, but Anna refused to come down, 


and he went away evidently much hurt by her » 
refusal. During these visits he looked at me anx- | 


iously more than once as if to ascertain the amount 


of confidence which Miss Clare had given me, and ° 


it was easy to see that with the slightest encourage- 
ment he would have spoken on the subject, which 
was certainly preying on his mind till he looked 


absolutely ill; again he called, after two days of 


silence on both sides, during which poor Anna had 
suffered terribly—I could see it in the dark shadows 
that settled around her eyes, in the quiver that now 
and then passed through her lips, quick and trou- 


bled, as a red rose is sometimes torn by the wind; | 
her step too became languid, and an air of depres- | 


sion settled on her which was painful to witness. 
It was so humble, so heart-broken in its expression 


that no one could have seen her without a desire | 
to shield and protect a being so keenly sensitive. ; 
Pride, the second strong feeling of womanhood, - 


had supported her till then—but it gave way at 
last and left her like a flower crushed in its own 
dew, depressed with the weight of tender recollec- 


tions that crowded on her heart. Poor girl, she ; 
was ashamed of her sorrow, ashamed of the deep ‘ 
tenderness which had conquered all other feelings . 
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‘in her bosom—and though her eyes were all the 
‘ time misty with grief, no tears escaped the lashes 
’ that constantly drooped to conceal them; she 
: worked on all day long meekly and silently, for 
, after the first day we avoided all mention of the 
; circumstance that had driven her to seek shelter 
‘ with me her true friend. 

At length the quilt was finished, and there was 
no longer an excuse for Anna Clare—she must 
return home or inform her aunt of the reason for 

‘a longer absence—the frue reason, for aunt Clare 
‘ was getting dissatisfied and complained that nothing 
went right at home when Anna was away—that 
Mr. Kenworthy went moping about like a home- 
sick child—that the evenings grew so long and 
lonesome that she dreaded to see night come on. 
Anna must go home: there was no alternative. 
The very thought of informing the kind old 
woman of the indignity which had been offered 
to her child drove the poor girl almost into fits. 

“T must write to him,” she said while we were 
holding council together—* you can give him the 
letter—I will beseech him to leave the’ house—to 
board in some opposite extreme of the village. I 
cannot see him—cannot sleep beneath the same 
roof with him again—oh, would to God we had 
never met—we never must meet hereafter—oh, 
father of mercies help me—never, never, never. 
My friend, my friend, may you never suffer as I 
do—my heart is breaking !” 

I flung my arms around her, for it seemed as if 
my heart was breaking also. I remembered her 
aunt’s prayer in the garden, and felt how fearful a 
thing was the uprooting of a woman’s affections. 

A knock at the front door interrupted us. Anna 

started and I could feel the heart against mine leap 
} like a frightened bird. 
; “I]t is him,” she said, “let me go—let me go!” 
She sprang from my arms and hurried up stairs ; 
; but I saw her pause on the first landing and caught 
‘ a glimpse of her sweet, pale face bent for an instant, 
{ like that of a troubled spirit, over the bannister as 
; Kenworthy entered. 

The young man was greatly changed, his large, 
dark eyes were unsteady and anxious in their look, 
and he seemed much paler than usual. I led the 
way into a parlor, and he sat down pressing a hand 
to his forehead as if to collect his thoughts or soothe 
some pain which oppressed him. 

I took a chair in silence, agitated almost as pain- 
, fully as my visitor—he removed his hand, gazed 
‘ languidly around the room, and rising walked up 
and down once or twice as if to collect himself. 

“Your friend, Miss Clare, I trust she is well,” 
he said at length, flinging himself on the sofa 
again, but before I could reply he started up, 
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came hurriedly toward me and reached forth a 
note. 


“ There was a little misunderstanding, a “i 





I looked up and his eyes sank beneath the in- 
voluntary glance of mine, but after a moment he } 


turned them full and steadily upon me. 


“You will prove my friend in this—let me be- 
seech you!—I see that she has spoken of our last 
interview—that you judge harshly of me—but ; 


do not condemn me entirely—persuade her to see 
me!” 

I shook my head. It was an involuntary motion, 
but he received it as a denial of his request. 

“ At least give her this note, and say nothing to ° 
dissuade her from giving me one interview—I } 
entreat you to grant me this kindness.” 

I took the note and went up stairs, 
in tears; she had caught a glimpse of his face, and 


the tones of his voice had once more reached her— ° 


a voice which few young hearts could have resisted. 
A flash of pleasure shot from beneath her tearful 


lashes as she saw the note, she almost snatched it > 
from me and pressed it passionately to her lips ° 


with both hands before she broke the seal. She 


had forgotten the insult—the wrong he had medi- < 


tated—everything in the flood of feelings aroused 
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Anna was 3 





{ cenit those eyes. I could not have resisted the 
appeal it made though my own life were the 
' consequence. 

“Do as you think best,” I said, “but I should 
go to him.” 

“ Yes, I will go,” she said, rising with conside- 
rable trepidation, and smoothing back her hair with 
her unsteady hands, “it is better that all this is 
ended at once, I cannot live in the same house 
‘ with him an hour—not a minute—I will tell him 
‘ so, and then, perhaps, he will take board at the 
$ tavern and leave me in peace, but he must not 
give up all auges of a livelihood—all I ask is to be 

3 left in peace.” 

Peace, poor girl, there was no peace for her! 
> She went down pale and apparently quiet, for she 
had brushed away all traces of tears, and subdued 
‘ even the quiver of her lip before his eyes fell upon 
her. He arose and received her almost humbly, 
; but there was no flush on his forehead, no glow of 
confusion in his eye, his face was serious and com- 
posed—it was all effort, for as he reached forth his 
hand I could see that it shook for the brief moment 
, that Anna hesitated in giving him hers. She did 

give it, but timidly, and with a shrinking gesture 
> that brought an expression of distress to his eyes. 


by the sight of his hand-writing, of the first note > ; He spoke something in a low voice, and I left the 
she had ever received from a being so beloved and } room, though Anna made a faint motion that I 


so unworthy. should remain. 

I was surprised, for I had not then learned how 
much more powerful is tenderness than pride in 
the heart of a true woman—nay, I was offended 
also that Anna Clare should forget her own dignity 
and what was due to the sex so completely. My } 
own heart was a sealed book then, and I had not 
dreamed how entirely all selfish thoughts may be 
swallowed up by the affections. 

Sweet Anna Clare—as the note was removed 
from those eager lips her glance fell on me, and 
she read the thoughts passing in my heart—a flood 
of crimson rushed over her face, and her hands 


were so unsteady that she dropped the note with ; good and honorable. 
; was of me to think he could be so base, how could 
you believe me when I said so?” 

She followed me directly, breathless and agitated. 
; beautiful, and if not wise it was womanly—there 
«“ What shall I do? advise me, I am afraid of } 
pure heart. Why should I utter the doubts that 


the seal but half broken. I picked it up, placed 
it in her hands again, and turned to a window. 


Placing the note in my hands, she said, 


myself.” 

I read the note. 

“See me for a moment,” it said, “I can explain, 
I can atone—refuse me and I leave this place to- 
morrow, and forever.” 

Anna had flung herself in an easy chair, and 
sat with clasped hands reading the expression of 
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When I entered the parlor again Kenworthy was 


sitting by the window, and the clear winter star- 


Tight that gleamed through revealed Anna Clare 
$ 


close by his side, her hand nestled in his, her fine 
eyes lifted to meet his glance, and a smile upon 
her face which the starlight rendered almost holy. 
She arose and followed me out. The door was 
scarcely closed when her arms were around me, 
and I could feel the hands locked on my neck 
thrilling with joy. . 

“Oh, we were unjust—it was all a mistake, my 


; own silly stupidity, he meant everything that was 


How wrong, how wicked it 


This joy, this newly aroused confidence was very 
is something lovely even in the blindness of a 
crowded to my own mind, why dash the golden 
picion. No matter what Kenworthy had intended 
or said he was now sincere and to be depended on, 


no person could doubt and look upon his face, his 
eye neither sunk nor wavered as it met mine, and 


| cup that bathed her lip with a single drop of sus- 


my face—eagerly as ifher life depended upon ; there was something upon the forehead, a frank, 
“the opinion I should form. Her very soul broke ; open expression that could not be mistaken. The 
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better part of his nature was aroused, and when he} ‘“ What—that he was insincere—trifling with 


went forth with that young creature leaning on his you?” I said. 
arm, I would have pledged my life on the integrity ; “Oh, no, I did not think of that,” she replied, 
of his feelings. ; with a smile, “that doubt would be an insult to 
A letter from Anna Taylor reached me the very > him and to me. But can it be true that he is so 
morning that this reconciliation took place, and » far removed from my station in life?” 
such a letter, full to overflowing with the conquests } “ There is no station on earth that can lift a man 
she had made, and the admiration lavished on her » above a pure-hearted and refined woman. Her no- 
beauty ; she was in New York, at a fashionable ; bility lies in her own nature. Purity of principle 
hotel with some new friends whom she had become © and dignity of intellect are worth all the red blood 
acquainted with through Warren, who had met ; that ever kindled the pride of a lofty class. Were 
them in the west. There was no kind word of } Kenworthy of the family royal you are his equal, 
home, no affectionate remembrance for old friends ; Anna Clare!” 


or familiar places. She wished that we were with , She smiled and kissed me affectionately—“ you 
her, it is true, but the desire was carelessly worded, } never flattered me before,” she said. 
and save one paragraph her letter was as unsatis- “Nor do I intend it now. We may praise but 


factory as it was selfish. But it contained a few } never flatter those who are truly loved and re- 
lines that surprised-us all. When I read them to ; spected,” I replied, somewhat ashamed of the grand 
Anna Clare her: cheek lost its color, and she } eloquence of my speech—“ but it vexes me to see 
seemed bewildered by intelligence which would ; Americans—people who have battled years to prove 
have brought an exulting fire to any heart but } that all men are born free and equal, seeking the 
hers. This was the paragraph. } dust which a high-born Englishman may shake 
“ There is one thing that will surprise you, and ; from his garments as he passes through our land.” 
I kept it for the last paragraph because I like to{ “TI have never thought much of these things,” 
close with something important. Mr. Kenworthy, ; replied my friend, gently, “ but it seems natural to 
the young gentleman who came down to visit Mr. ; look upon the man we love as a superior.” 
Warren, is no more under the necessity of keeping ‘ee Else woman’s love would be neither so holy 
a school than the emperor of Russia. You will ; nor so trusting as it seems to be,” I answered, sub- 
hardly comprehend me, Anna Clare in particular, ; dued by the sweetness of her manner, “let us be 
when I tell you that he belongs to the old English . content to reverence the noble of nature, and leave 
aristocracy, and is worth more thousands a year } it to those, who cannot understand such aristocracy, 
than any fifty men in your state. It is said that ; to bend themselves before noble names alone.” 
he will have a title when his father, or uncle, or “But his nature is noble,’ murmured Anna 
some one else dies, and there is not a lady in New ; Clare, and a soft blush warmed her face, “you 
York who would not willingly lose a hand if he ; will not chide me for worshipping there.” 
would only propose for the remaining one. But it Poor girl, her ideal was rendered glorious by the 
must be extraordinary beauty indeed that can hope ; mist of her pure affections—it had not yet began 
to attract him ; sometimes you know our faces make { to crumble into clay around her feet. 
our fortunes even on this side the Atlantic where I wrote to Anna Taylor a long letter filled with 
we have no aid from birth or money. It was a } gossip and superficial nonsense. She was not one 
strange freak of his—that poetry and nonsense to } to draw forth pure gold from mind or heart, but 
Anna Clare—don’t you think sot I hope she did } she could appreciate the tinsel which partook of 
not let it turn her head, of course he was quizzing > neither, and that I rendered to her without know- 
her! Young men of fashion like such things, and ; ing it—deep or true feelings would have been out 
a country girl, vain and romantic, like poor, dear } of place between us. Her virtues even were half 
Anna, is just the kind of person they select to prac- j foibles, her affections all passions, but we were all 
tice on. I understood it all at the time, and you } young and had studied little in the great book of 
can remember how much I resented his conduct } human life, and I could not have told why it was 
toward her.” that there was no easy flow of feeling, no hearti- 
I looked at Anna Clare who was leaning over { ness in my lettters to Anna Taylor. There was 
me as I finished this insulting paragraph—she ; one paragraph in my epistle written with some 
seemed so completely overwhelmed with the intel- } little triumph, it was that which informed her that 
ligence it conveyed that the language was lost } Kenworthy, the English aristocrat, was engaged to 
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upon her. Anna Clare, and that their marriage would take 

“ Do you believe this?” she said after taking the } place in the spring. I can remember smiling as 

letter from my hand, as if to peruse it again. my pen traced the lines, smiling with thoughts of 
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the annoyance they would give. Fool that I was!— 
how little did I guess the effect of these half dozen 
trifling lines. 
In one week from the date of my letter Anna 
Taylor arrived suddenly at her fatlier’s dwelling. 
The very next Monday aunt Clare and her niece 
left home for the first time since Anna was an in- 


fant. An aged relative, the only one left to them on $ 
earth was taken ill, and they made a journey of | 
fifty miles in order to minister at his death bed. ‘ 
Kenworthy took his meals at the public tavern, : 


and slept at the solitary farm-house during the 
absence of its inmates. 


The people in our village thought it very re- ; 
markable that Anna T'aylor should condescend to § 
enter an academy as a pupil, after three months of ‘ 
No creature could } 
have been more completely changed, no human { 
being had ever returned among a quiet, unpretend- ° 
ing people so prepared to captivate the senses and ; 
In personal beauty } 


fashionable life in the city. 


secure the admiration of men. 


she was much improved. A more becoming fashion } 
of dress, adapted with the taste of a practised belle ; 
to her own peculiar style of beauty, lent new at- § 
Anna had 

She was ° 


tractions to her superb form and face. 
always been magnificently handsome. 
now fascinating and graceful, had acquired man- 
ners, learned to smile where she had formerly 
laughed ; and her sweeping lashes were schooled 
to droop over the dark eyes once left to their own 
unschooled brilliancy. Art—it was but art—had 
shed a grace and softness over the girl which must 
have been very captivating to a person who saw 
her extraordinary attractions for the first time—but 
to me there was something unpleasant in it all. 
Even the impulsive haughtiness of her former con- 


duct would have pleased me better than the glossy ' 


and graceful selfisnness that had succeeded it: she 
was no longer insolent or imperious—no longer 
impulsive, either for good or evil, but a practised 


woman of the world, and that at nineteen and with 


only a few months experience in fashionable life. 


But her school had been a good one, the most : 


fashionable hotel of a large city, wherein foreign 


idlers counterfeit noblemen, and men and women : 


of all classes of intellect and grades ‘of principles 
crowd together and render tribute to each others 
vanity—crushing their household gods together 
and making a rude thoroughfare of each domestic 
hearth. 
her first great lesson in fashionable life. Yet in 
all the glow and exultation of her conquests she 


returned to us of her own free will, and took pos- ‘ 


session of her vacant desk at the academy one 


morning tranquilly, as if she had never dreamed of ° 


anything but school-books in her life. 
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In this school Anna Taylor had taken ; 





$ Poor Anna Clare !—she wrote me once or twice so 
: affectionately, so kindly, that my heart swelled when 
‘I thought of her: such letters were hers, brim full 
of thought, burning and tender, the language all 
} poetry, the highest and purest, lacking nothing of . 
melody but the rhyme, and full of genius which 
the writer had never dreamed of possessing. I 
loved to read her letters over and over to get them 
by heart, and write back as if I had been com- 
muning with my own spirit at a distance. 

He received letters also. Almost every morning I 
saw him draw one forth from his bosom and ponder 
; over it with brightening eyes, and a look of devout 
happiness. He might well be happy, for the fond- 
est, truest heart that ever beat in woman’s bosom 
was his: a mind seldom equalled in her sex ren- 
dered its first bright homage to his more powerful 
intellect. More than once I have seen him press 
those letters to his lips when he thought no one 
was looking at him. Heaven forgive that man, he 
seemed one of the most warm-hearted and refined 
of human beings. 

If Anna Taylor laid herself out to obtain any 
undue attention from our teacher I never saw it. 
On the contrary she seemed retiring and rather 
pensive. Somettmes I saw her gazing earnestly at 
him when he wrote or was busy with any one of 
; the classes: bat if he by any accident lifted his 

face or glanced toward her the heavy lashes would 
droop over her eyes, and she seemed to shrink from , 
his gaze as if detected in some wrong act. 

Anna Clare remained from home longer than 
she had at first anticipated; and when the spring 
opened she was still absent. I scarcely knew how * 

it was, but I became very anxious regarding her. 
The letters which reached me twice a week were 
full-of regretful language, occasionally sad and 
desponding as they had never been during the 
early time of her visit. She seldom mentioned 
Kenworthy in any of them. It would have sur- 
prised me had she done so. Sentiment with her 
was too deep and holy for words even with her 
best friend, she loved too devotedly for the confi- 
dence of language, the treasure of affection was 
folded too deeply in her pure heart for display of 
any kind. Yet the atmosphere, the perfume of love 
breathed through every line she wrote, you would 
feel that the green flowers of her heart were broken 
‘ up, and blossoms starting everywhere from the fresh 
earth. But what could have rendered her so de- 
sponding of late? Had Kenworthy began to ne- 
} glect her? were his letters growing cold? had the 
suspicion, which, spite of my reason, haunted my 
own heart, settied in her innocent bosom also? I 
asked these questions of myself again and again, 
: but could render no answer; it was the casual use 
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» sitting-room; a lamp burning dimly on the table 
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of a word, the tone of thought conveyed by an § 
accidental passage that gave an impression of her ‘ 
unhappiness. There was no positive assertion by ‘ 
which I could form an opinion, but a vague fear 
that something was going wrong hatinted me con- g 
tinually. TI became suspicious and close-sighted, I : 


watched every movement of our teacher, every ’ 
look that passed between him and Anna Taylor ; 
with painful anxiety. He did hang over her desk ; 
_ ‘more frequently than at first—and then the red, : 
» warm color came up to that beautiful cheek which ° 
his breath almost touched suddenly, as if a peach 3 
had ripened all in a moment under a flash of hot ‘ 


' sunshine. I saw her hand once or twice creep to- ; 
| ward his on the porcelain slate as if by accident, } 
4 and then his cheek grew warm and his hand shook. i 
+ Once I saw her eyes lifted to his. ‘Their glances : 
met, and I turned away, heart-sick with the expres- ; 
sion revealed there. ; 

A son of the post-master always brought Ken- ; 
worthy’s letters when he came to school, and at ' 
such times I watched him keenly—there was no | 
longer a warm flush on his cheek when he reached ‘ 
forth his hand to receive them. The joyful fiash ; 
which had once lighted up his fine eyes no longer ’ 
appeared, but there came a whiter shade to the : 
cheek and a troubled look to those eyes as if the } 
pretty rose-tinted paper, with its chaste seal, had 
come to reproach him. 

Still I watched “ the master” as if my own heart's ¢ 
weal had hung on his slightest act. It was not 
"Jong before he began to look nervous till the post- ' 
» masfer’s boy came in, and greatly relieved if he ap- } 
. peared empty handed. When a letter did appear ; 
he would glance apprehensively toward Anna Tay- 
lor, and if her large eyes were turned upon him as 
he broke the seal, a crimson flush shot over his : 
face, and he would put the letter away without | 
reading it, and sometimes the seal remained un- : 
broken for a whole day. 

I could rest neither day nor night, thoughts of ; 
my friend oppressed me so terribly. I too began 
- to tremble when her letters came, and many a long 
night have I pondered them over in my mind only 
~ to rise heavy-hearted and reluctant to answer them. 
Kenworthy was not happy—a child might have ; 
seen that. Once or twice when a fit of restlessness : 
‘has driven meinto the open air I have passed the ‘ 

almost desolate residence of my friend. Once I ; 
* saw Kenworthy walking to and fro in the cheerless 


) movements which betrayed a mind at war with its 

- better se'f. Once I heard voices either in the house 

or close behind the garden wall, subdued voices in 

conversation, and blended ‘therewith were the soft 
Vou. iV.—17 
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$ preyed upon my mind. 
} dissipation had created new habits in the country 
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tones of a woman that made my heart tremble, for 
low as they were I recognized the voice of Anna 
Taylor, earnest and passionate, as if pleading with 
some one, or protesting against some course which 
she had been urged to pursue. One sentence only 
reached me, though I was walking slowly, and 
without pausing might have-heard more had not 
the sound of my footsteps drew the speakers away. 

“My father would kill me,” these were the 
words, “and how could you manage with her?— 
how with him? It must be as I say, Why should 
we get up a scene?” 

The voice that answered her was troubled and 
broken, and hushed the instant my foot-tread 
sounded on the solitude. I turned and retraced 
my steps, and as I passed the front door a light 
appeared, and placing himself at the sitting-room 
window, Kenworthy looked out anxiously, though . 


( a book had been hustily snatched from the table. 


I heard footsteps close by me as I passed on, the 
rustling of branches,and then a female figure ap- 
peared gliding down the road close by the garden 
wall. I sprang forward and caught hold of her 
cloak, breathless.and almost wild with excitement, 

«“ Anna Taylor!” T said. 

The garment was plucked from my hand so vio- 
lently that my foot slipped. When I recovered 
myself the female was gone. One glithpse of a dark 


$ mass moved across the road, and it seemed as if a 


shadow only had beset my path. 

All real confidence between myself and Anna 
Taylor had been long since abandoned ; but I went 
to her father’s house the next morning resolute to 
speak with her on the subject which had so long 
City hours and nights of 


girl, and though a soft, spring sunshine was waking 
the blossoms that had slept over winter in every 
nook and dingle as I passed along, Anna Taylor 
was still asleep. I went to her chamber, as had 
once been a frequent custom, drew the curtains 


‘ and looked on her as she slept. Sweetly, celmly, 
‘as if no evil thought had ever found rest in that 


beautiful bosom, she lay, with her warm cheek 


‘ buried amid the raven tresses, which had escaped 


the folds of a richly colored kerchief that bound her 
temples, and was coiled in a glossy cable upon the 


: pillow. Her superb arms were folded on her bosom, 


where they rose and fell with each warm breath 
that swelled gently through the red and parted lips. 
Though quiet then, the girl must have been restless 
during the night, for the linen sheets and the coun- 
terpane of rich chintz were tossed loosely together 
and lay in gorgeous and snow-white waves all over 
the bed; a blanket of soft lamb’s wool had fallen 
to the carpet, and one large pillar tay against the 
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foot-board, with the neatly plaited frills crushed ; 
~ together, and one corner buried beneath the coun- ; 
terpane. It must have been thrown away by the 
sleeper from sheer restlessness, for the nights were ; 
yet a little cold, and in her slumber the beautiful ; ? 
girl had huddled the bed drapery up to her bosom ’ 
as if slightly chilled-while she was dreaming. 

I laid my hand upon her arm, but it was not till ; 
T had repeated her name in a whisper and then 
more loudly that she awoke. She started up. at ; 
last, drew a hand sleepily over her eyes, and looked ° 
in my face. ‘I met her glance steadily, and those 
eyes so large and beautiful moved, and at length 
turned completely away. 

“« Oh, is it you?” she said, starting to one elbow, 
and with her right hand coiling the massive braids 
gathered from the pillow and the kerchief knotted 

o her temple. “Is it very late? I must have 
been dreaming—hand my comb from the table 
there—that’s a good creature.” 

I was glad of an opportanity to collect my 

houghts, and went to the table she pointed out. 
The comb was not there, and after searching for it 
in various parts of the room I went back to the bed. 
» “Where can it be?” exclaimed Anna, letting 
down her hair again, unbinding the kerchief and 
searching about the pillows, “I am certain it was 
in my hair just before I came to bed.” 

“Perhaps you lost it in your hurry to get 5 
away from me last night,” I said quickly. 
»  Anma dropped the braids which she had been 

holding up with one hand as she searched the bed, 
and never was look of wonder so natural as Ane 
which came over her face. 

“Get away from you last night! What do you } 
mean ?” 

Her manner confused me, there was no flutter ; 
or evasion there. It expressed pure astonishment, ‘ 
’ nothing more nor less. ; 

«“T mean,” said'I, but far less confidently than } 
was my desire—“I‘mean that you may have lost 
the comb on your way from aunt Clare’s garden, ; 
where I saw you last evening.” ; 

She lookegl at me with every appearance of mute > 
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surprise, hér eyes dilated a little, but the color on } 
her cheek remained firm. 3 


“Tt is you that must have heen dreaming !” she | 


said at length, “I have not been in aunt Clare’s 
garden since my return from New York.” 
I looked at her in silence. i 


“Indeed !—I'was not aware of it; now: that 
Mr. Kenworthy is engaged I have taken very little 
interest in him—so he sleeps up at the old house, 
does he—it must be very lonesome.” 

Nothing cobld have been more careless or inno- 
cent than the manner in which this was said, but 


tilt T vied niente vicsesd 


“Anna,” I said, addressing her almost sternly, 


“do you mean to say that J did not hear you con- 


versing with Mr. Kenworthy in aunt Clare’s garden 
about eight o’clock last, evening ?” 

“T do, indeed, mean to say so!” she replied, we | 
spent the entire evening in my own room.” 

_“ And were not out during the night?” . 

“Nota moment, I was writing a letter to—to 


Mr. Warren.” 


Her composure almost made me disbelieve the 
evidence of my own senses, it was so complete and 
natural, but my heart was fall of the subject, and 
now that it was commenced there was no possibility 
of avoiding it even if I had wished. 

« Anna,” I said, sitting down and bending toward 
her as she Jeaned back on the pillow, “ perhaps I 
have wronged you, but of late my anxiety about 
Anna Clare has been dreadful.” 

«“ Why, what is the matter with Anna Clare?” 
she rejoined, “is she ill ?—of course I cannot know 
—you never let me read her letters!” — 

What could [ say ?—how explain the suspi- 
cions; which, if she spoke truly, were but the 
vague wonderings of an active fancy, I resolved to 
waive the subject, though stili dissatisfied. 

“ Anna Clare does not seem very happy, ” T'said, 
“not so happy as one who loves and is truely be- 
loved ought to be.” 

A flash, one: single, exulting flash ‘shot to the 
dark eyes lifted to mine. It kindled and was goue 
in an instant. ‘ 

“Perhaps the sickness of her relative affects 
her,” said Anna Taylor, composedly, but still I 


’ could see the brightness revelling in her eyes 
} through their long silken lashes. 


“ Anna Taylor,” I said, standing up and speak- 
ing firmly, “Anna Taylor, can you say to me on 


; > your word and honor solemnly, before God, that 


you have done nothing—that you wish nothing 
which would bring unhappiness to our friend if it 
were known—that you have been tye and faithful 


; a8 you once swore to be.” 


The. color did fade slightly on her cheek as I 


« What should I do there?” she said, after meet- } mentioned the solemn promise given at Anna 


flowers are scarcely up, and the ‘house empty now 
that Anna and het aunt are gone.” 


ing my look firmly for a moment. “The spring : 
} 


White's grave, and there seemed to be a choking 
in her throat as she answered. - 
* You talk strangely,” she said, “and ask ques- 


‘Mr. Kenworthy lodges there!” I said in as firm ’ tions which I might refuse to answer any one, but 


a voice as I could command. 
BS 
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I have never, in thought or word, done that which , that appointed for the wedding, for there was some- 
would give a moment’s pain to Anna Clare. To ’ thing in the cheerfulness and bustle surrounding 
convince you of it, here is a letter from Warren. ; my friends that oppressed me; a presentiment of 
He will be home directly: in three weeks we are evil lay heavily at my heart all the time; and 
to be married: and the only conversation that I > whenever I saw the bridal vestments of Anna 
have had with Mr. Kenworthy, except about my ‘ Clare, or looked upon the healthy bloom in her 
lessons, was regarding this very matter. He has ’ cheeks, they always brought up the memory of 
decided to make two weddings in one; so if Anna ’ Anna White in her grave. The bridal chamber and 
Clare does not return very soon there will be the tomb were strongly blended in my thoughts. 
scarcely time to prepare the dresses. There now, Anna White, Anna Taylor and Anna Clare, all 
you have got all my little secrets—so my comb ’ would be separated from me in one little week 
cannot be found, it seems, pray give me that velvet : ‘more, Marriage, death! Ip my gloomy mind one 
band, and do look better natur ; { seemed almost as happy,as the other, and from that 
I left the chamber bewildered, half ashamed, but ; hour to this [ have never attended a wedding that 
still unconvinced, Miss Clare’s house lay on my © the gloom of the grave did not seem to overshadow 
road home. In passing by the wall, along the very ; me. TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 
greensward where I believed myself to have seen 
Anna Taylor the night before, I found her comb, 
a small one of carved tortoise-shell, broken and 
crushed into the earth. It had probably dropped 
from her head as she clambered over the wall—in ° 
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PENSEZ A MOI. 


her haste she must have sprung down and trod ° BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 
upon it—I gathered up the fragments and went ; Wuen evening’s first and brightest star 
away. 3 Steals faintly trembling in the west, 
Anna Clare came back just as the leaves un- And rosy hues bathe sky and earth ; 
folded, and the woods were beginning to be flushed ' And vesper breathings sink to rest— 


with wild blossoms. How I had mistaken her let-{ Then, gazing on the scene around, 
ters—it was only absence from the beloved one and { ; ve Maney one Roop “inocey Genet, 

4 Till memory wakes. and thy fond heart 
the atmosphere of a sick room which had caused the Melts in a flow of tender thought! 
tone of sadness that caused me so much anxiety. 5 Pensez a Moi. 
She returned to us cheerful, confiding and lovely } 
as ever—the happiest creature my eyes ever dwelt 
upon. After a few days I fancied that a shade , 
more thoughtful than usual came across her face, / Like one by a bright tuin fone; 
but we were full of activity and bustle, the wedding } Whité to thine Sar deel whisper’d sonnd 


2 

4 

§ 

; 

; When ’mid the haunts of summeg’s hour 

j 

; 

; 
dresses were in progress. Warren had returned— Of waters far—the bough—the air— 

2 

; 

$ 

; 


Whence light and song and bloom are flown, 
With velvet tread thou lingerest 


his house stood newly adorned and ready for its Comes asking for the beautiful, 

mistress; and the noble, warm-hearted youth—more In dying plaints of where, oh! where! 

in love than ever—could scarcely brook the delay ° Pensez a Moi. 
necessary to a proper performance of the ceremony. 
In one week, one short week, my friends would 
be separated from me by ties dearer a thousand Upon the page some hallow’d muse 

fold than those which had bound us together; and With golden tints hath glowing made ; 

I should be alone—no, not alone: the grave of } And charm’d by an Elysian dream 

Anna White lay still and green as ever by the old A spel) as Magi’s, bright and strong, 
meeting-house: the pale grass was shooting up all } Thy spirit owns, in all its power, : 

over it, and meek, , half-open violets gave a tinge of } The dear, dear witchery of Pons Moi 
Hieaven’s own blue to the damp sods.’ There was pos a ae 
no change in the grave—no change in the azure ; 
sky that bent over it forever—in the blessed sun- 
shine that called forth the blossoms to beautify the 
places of the dead. While all other ties seemed 
breaking up around me, ‘nature remained true— 
and the dead—there was no treachery in the dead, When dazzling loveliness and mind 

no suffering for them to fear or inflict. I haunted Bend every heart beneath their sway ! 

the grave-yard every night-fall the week preceding : Pensez a Moi. 


When the free glance of thy full eye, 
The deep and dark—subdued is laid 


. 


When in the gay saloon, where throng 
Joy’s votaries—the young and fair— 
Thou glidest on—the idol one, 
Since gayest, fairest of them there ; 
That seraph smile on lip and brow, 
Caught from the spirit’s inmost play, 
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THE LADIES: 
{ cireumstantial account destroyed the last hope lin- 
THE BITTER NIGHT. gering in the bosom of Clara and her. mother, and 
; they wept long and deeply, almost benumbed by 
BY MRS. Cc. H. FORD,  orief, 

“Fire another fagot on the fire, my child,” But from this sacred sorrow they were suddenly 
said a weak voice, as of 2 sick woman, “I am very } and rudely awoke. The vast estates of Alman, 
cold. How the wind shakes this frail cabin. Ah! } though entailed in the male line, were to have 
it was not so in Alman Castle, when your dear ; descended to Clara on her marriage, by the con- 
father lived. The meanest hind had then a com- ‘ sent of the king. But the deed had never been 
fortable roof and plenty of fagots. Little did he made; Richard was now in prison in Germany ; 
think his wife and child should ever suffer thus.” ; and his base brother John ruled unrighteously in 

The speaker was a lady already advanced in ° his stead. The claimant to the estates was in high 
years, whose originally fing disposition penury and ; favor with the dissolute prince, and now came 
disease had rendered querulous. The person she > forward:to demand the domains. Rage and revenge 
addressed sat by the scanty fire, preparing the } were uppermost in his heart, for he had been a 
evening meal, for although the storm rendered. all} rejected lover of Clara; and having renewed his 
without dark, the hour was not yet that of the 3 suit, after the death of her intended husband, had 
usual twilight. Clad in coarse and faded'garments, } been again refused. Malignant by nature and 
with her lovely face worn with sorrow and care, it » pitiless from depraved habits, he felt no remorse 
would have'been impossible to recognize in her the } in ejecting both mother and daughter from their 
once proud heiress, but for the graceful figure, the > habitation, and leaving them, utterly unprovided 
proud eye, and the air of refinement about her face { for, to the most abject poverty. All appeals to the 
and movements, which nothing could conceal. She ; prince were in vain. He stood too much in need 
beard her mother’s command. with a sigh, gazed ° of supporters to his usurped throne, to venture a 
wistfully on the sole remaining fagot, and then ; rupture with the possessor of the Alman manors, 
mournfully continued her occupation. 3 Since this event nearly the whole of a long year 

Clara Alman had been born in almost princely had elapsed, which had been spent by the sufferers 
halls, and educated as the heiress of the broadest } in mingled grief and penury. Winter had now 
domains in the north of England. Up to her } come, and the rude cabin in which they had found 











sex, and already surrounded by noble and worthy 


fifteenth year the sun of her prosperity had been ; 
unclouded. She was beautiful even beyond her 


suitors. To one of these she had pledged her 
virgin heart. All the delicious emotions of a first 
love were hers, and life seemed to lie before her, 
like a flowery path beneath a summer morning’s 
sun. 

All at once a cloud came over her sky.- It was 
the era of the Crusades; and when the lion-hearted 
Richard assumed the cross, her father, and subse- ; 
quently her lover followed his example,‘and set ; 
forth in his suite for the Holy Land. With many } 
tears Clara and her mother saw them depart; but 
honor bade them forward ; and the wife and daugh- ° 
ter, even amid their sorrow, felt they could not ; 
persuade them to remain. 

A long year passed, then another, and then a ; 





shelter many leagues away from their old residence, 
shook in the tempest; while the snow beat in be- 
tween the chinks, and the cutting blasts sent a chill 
to the very hearts of the inhabitants. 

« Why don’t you put on another fagot ?” queru- 
lously said the sick mother, as a rude gust whirled 
through the leaky lattice and made her shiver. 
Poor Clara, though far less warmly clad, endea- 
vored not to appear cold, but the icy blueness of 
her skin contradicted her demeanor. The tears 
gushed into her eyes. She looked aronnd. 

“Dear mother,” she said, “we have but one 
more fagot, which must last us till this storm 
abates. If we use it now, we shall have nothing 
with which to cook our scanty breakfast in the 
morning.” 

“ Merciful God,” exclaimed the mother, clasping 
her hands and lifting her eyes to heaven, “what 


third. At first Clara heard at long intervals from ; will become of us? I can endure this cold no 
her suitor, but in the second year the intelligence ' longer. I feel I shall die before morning. No 
arrived that both he and her father had fallen, in a ; fagots—oh! virgin nother of Christ have mercy 
deadly skirmish with the Saracens led by Saladin } on us.” 

in person. The melancholy news was, a few “ Mother,” said the devoted girl, running to her 





months later, confirmed by the arrival of a esquire and clasping her around, “I will hold you in my 
of the late lord, who said he had seen his master arms all night. I am young and -can impart my 
fall in battle. He added that Clara’s suitor had , own warmth to your frame. Cheer up, de..r 
been slain in attempting to save her parent. This ‘ mother,” she continued, though in a voice of 
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larm, for fright and the bitter chilliness of the 


atmosphere were rapidly producing a fearful change ‘ 
in the parent’s countenance, “I will put on the } 


other fagot—we will eat our scanty supper, and 
you shall drink the last cup of wine. We kept it 
for an emergency, and when can we better use it. 
To-morrow will be clear—I know it—I feel it ; and 
then we can get all we want, for I will beg for it 
sooner than see you thus. Dear, dear mother, see 
—the fire burns brightly now. Eat—and we will 
seek rest—and you shall all night sleep warmly in 
my arms.” 


“God bless you, my child,” said the mother, and } 
the tears gathered into her eyes, “but I fear the : 


; “Henry!” « Clara! !” were the mutual exclama- 
tions, as they fell upon each other’s bosom. 

“ My husband !” was the simultaneous ejacula- 
; tion of the mother, as she faintly opened her arms 
to the older warrior, who, starting at her voice, 
rushed to her, recognizing in those tones the bride 
of his youth. 

“By our patron saint,” said the earl, when the 
mutual surprise of the parties had been, in part, 


> dissipated, “ this beats the romances of the Round 
‘ Table; I never thought to find you here. By what 


worst,” she continued, with a desponding shake of ‘ 


the head. “The storm looks as if it would last for : 


days—then what will become of us?” 
Clara shuddered. Her heart felt as if oppressed 


with a mighty load, for, as she listened she recog- ; 
nized those deep tones in the tempest which always ° 


forebode a duration of some days. Had it not been 
for the presence of her mother, whom she felt the 
necessity of encouraging, she would have sat down 
and wept in despair. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Both 
females started and looked at each other. Clara 


hesitated to move. A voice was now heard, asking : 
admittance from the awful storm, which the travel- > 


ler said surpassed any he had ever witnessed. Fear 


was no part of Clara’s nature. Her heart was ever | 


‘ foul wrong,” and his brow darkened like a thunder 
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cloud, “ have you been brought to this pass?” 
Clara, for her mother was ble to comp 

herself sufficiently to become the narrator, now 

related the story of their expulsion and subsequent 





, suffering. 
3 By St. George,” said the irascible earl, starting 


up with flashing eyes and shaking his clenched 
hand fiercely, “I will pull the beard from the mis- 
’ creant for this outrage. Richard has returned, 
know ye, my sweet daughter,” his mood changing, 


’ and he accompanied the words by drawing Clara 
; to his bbsom—*“ the king shall have his own again, 
; and we will rout this villain from my father's castle 
‘ ere a fortnight.” 


open to pity. Without further thought she un- | 
’ roaring fire until morning.” 


barred the door. A tall figure wrapped in a knight’s 


cloak, followed by a sérvant, entered. The in- ; 
> earl. 


truder lifted his cap as he came in, displaying a 
weather-beaten face, surmounted by thick locks of 


gray. He shook the snow from him, advanced to ° 
the fire, and then with surprise in every feature of - 
who was weeping and smiling by turns at this 


his countenance, gazed around the room. 
“You seem illy provided for such weather,” he 


said, turning, for the first time, to Clara, “have you 


no fagots ?” 
The poor girl shook her head. 
“One can’t expect a stoup of wine in such a 


The lover now for the first time interposed. 

“Should we not, before we talk further,” he 
said, “procure fuel for the fire? Happily I no- 
ticed a ruined shed, about a hundred yards distant: 
I will go and tear enough of it down to keep up a 


“« Well said, and I will assist andl said the bold 
In a short time they had siotighe to the hut and 
piled up in one corner the necessary fel. As the 


last load was cast down the earl turned to Clara, 


great change in their circumstances. 
“ There, now that Lord Henry has won it, go to 


‘ him with a kiss, you weeper,” he said, with almost 
’ boyish spirits, “and he will tell you how he did 


place as this,” he said apologetically. Clara gave ° 
a silent gesture of dissent, as she returned his gaze, ° 


“then Henry, we must thank the saints there is 
some left in your flask. Give these good people 
a portion, for they seem to need it.” 


Since the stranger had entered both Clara and ; 


not perish in battle, but, stunned like myself and 
buried under the slain, was made prisoner by the 
Saracens, and how, after a long confinement, we 
escaped together and have finally reached home. 
I will tell the same to your mother—go, sweet one, 


’ but first give your father a kiss.” 


That was a happy night in the hut cn the heath. 


her mother had gazed at him, without removing ; As the old earl said afterward, never, in the proudest 
their eyes for an instant; it might be at his free | : halls, had he spent one like it. 


demeanor, it might be from some other cones. } 
Now, for the first-time, Clara turned to the ser- ; 


vant, who, hitherto remaining in the background, 


Little remains for us to tell. The next morning 
saw the sun shining brightly on the landscape, and 


’ ere noon the whole party, deserting the frail cabin, 


advaneed at these words to the fire. The eyes of ; had found refuge in a hostel, about four miles 
the girl and those of the follower met. 
17* 


‘distant, which the earl bad been seeking the 
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preceding night, when, in the darkness, he lost his ; 
way. 

The return of Richard spread universal joy 
among his people. The flight of prince John 
was followed by that of his chief favorites, who 
justly dreaded the wrath of the monarch to whom 
they had proved traitors. Clara’s unworthy cousin, 
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hearing at the same time of the return of his | 


monarch and of the earl, did not wait for the ap- 
pearance of the latter, but took ship immediately 
for France. 

Great were the rejoicings at Alman Castle when 
the bold earl once more: took his seat on the dais 
in the great banqueting hall, and greater still were 
the bonfires and congratulations, when, a few 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, NO. II. 


MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Tax distinguishing characteristic of Mrs. Os- 

ood’s poetry is grace. What Raphael was to 
other painters she is to other poets. The spirit 
of beauty broods upon her soul, sheds its warm 
glow over all her imaginings, and breathes a music 
into every word she utters, We cannot read her 
verses without insensibly recurring to graceful and 
beautiful associations. Visions of mossy dells, 
rustling woods, and low sweet waters rise before 
} us: we dream of wild roses on the cliffs and new 
3 mown hay in the meadows; and light and playful 





months later, the lady Clara became the wife of | » forms, like those of young girls dancing, float before 


him she had loved so long. 





NOVEMBER. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tur Autumn skies are blue above, 
The Autumn hills are brown, 

On every kingly forest tree 
There shines a golden crown, 

And flashing through the valley’s haze 

_ The sunlit waters go, 

And in the wood the wind is heard, 
Like plaintive song of woe! 

The ocean shores are bare and bleak, 
White scud is in the skies, 

Thro’ ev’ning’s twilight overhead 
The rushing wild duck flies. 

From out the chesnut woods you hear 
The nutters laugh and call: 

And sunbeams play in purple round 
The hazy waterfall. 

The flowers have vanished from the wood, 
And by the running streams— 

We think of them as schoolmates dead 
Or friends we knew in dreams. 

The dry stalks crackle as we walk— 
Keen, fitful gusts are heard— 

Oh! with what melancholy strange 
The thoughtful heart is stirr’d. 





INNOCENCE. 
BY MRS. ELLEN SIMPSON. 


Sucn child-like beauty, type of realms above, 
Warms dullest hearts with dreams of bliss divine, 
We hear afar the strains of heav’nly love— 
Afar we see the glancing angels shine :— 
Oh! Innocence, the smile on thy young face 
Kindles as if that music still was heard, 
And in thy eyes expressions we can trace 
As if thy heart with rapture wild was stirred— 
Yet thou art calm, as all things holy are, 
Blessing my soul as some sweet evening star! 


‘ us, more graceful than the clouds that gambol in 


: the sammer sunset. 

There is an exquisite refinement in her writings. 
; What a finished lady is to other women this poet 
$ is to her sister poets. In every ling you see the 
2 delicately jewelled hand, the graceful attire, the 
conversation that is never rude even when laughing 
and familiar. If she moves, she moves like Circe, 
in one of Flaxman’s illustrations, up-borne by her 
} divinity. Yet she is not the mere machine of 
} polished society. She is rather the wilful girl— 
impulsive and imaginative—who has been educated 
into the composed but still brilliant woman, that 
most beautiful of all characters. The resemblance 
; forces itself on us continually in reading this poet. 
’ Amid passages full of the most graceful thoughts, 
$ we are suddenly startled by an outburst of almost 
; girlish playfulness, 

No true woman can write for the public without 
} unconsciously betraying much of her character; 
} for it is not s» much the intellect as the heart, after 
2 all, which prompts a female to write. Nor would 
we have it otherwise. She-who has learnt the art 
: of concealment has lost one of the jewels of her sex 
—that ingenuousnesss which is so beautiful to the 
eyes of man. You may see through the poems of 
this poet, as through a rose-colored glass, into the 
very depths of her sweet soul. In confirmation of 
this, we cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
} passage of a letter now lying before us, from one 
} who has known Mrs. Osgood long and intimately, 
and who is herself not only gifted with high genius, 
$ but what is more, has all the noblest qualities of a 
true woman. Nor do we intrude on the privacy 
of the domestic hearth in doing this. We all love 
to view the face, to hear the daily life of those whom, 
| never having seen, we yet know, in spirit, from 
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their writings. The knowledge of the good and 
noble qualities of such should become common 
property to rouse our emulation. The writer says 
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—“of Mrs. Osgood as a woman no one can speak 
too highly. She is one of the most child-like, 
natural and loveable creatures on earth—affection- 
ate, fiding and jest—a good mother and 
wife. I have never seen any person who did not 
love Mrs. Osgood from her writings, if she was 
not known personally—for herself, if she was.” 
Mrs. Osgood first appeared as an author during 
a residence in London, where her husband was in 
his professional capacity of an artist. She there 
$ 
i 








published a volume, entitled “ A Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England,” containing many of 
her best poems, Among the pieces in this volume } 
was one which we shall now quote, not because it ' 
is her best, but because it possesses as many of her 
characteristics as any, perhaps, she has written. 


THE UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 


“ Azure eyed Eloise! beauty is thine, 

Passion kneels to thee, and calls thee divine ; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name; 
Poets have gladden’d the world with thy fame; 
Painters, half holy thy loved image keep; 
Beautiful Eloise! why do you weep?” 


Still bows the lady her light tresses low— 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow! 


“Sunny haired Eloise! wealth is thine own; 
Rich is thy silken robe—bright is thy zone; 
‘Proudly the jewel illumines thy way; 

Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lips’ play; 
Diamonds like star drops thy silken braids deck; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep— 

Angels watch over it—why do you weep?” 


Bows the fair lady her light tresses low,— 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow! 


‘Gifted and worshipp’d one! genius and grace 
Play in each motion and beam in thy face: 
When from thy rosy lip rises the song, 

Hearts that adore hes the echo prolong! 
Ne’er in the festival shone an eye brighter, 
Ne’er in the mazy dance fell a foot lighter, 
One only spirit thou’st failed to bring down,— 
Exquisite Eloise! why do you frown?” 


Swift o’er her forehead a dark shadow stole, 


“Touch’d by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charm’d by the magic of mind in thy face— 
Bewitch’d by thy beauty, e’en his haughty strength, . 
The strength of the stoic, is conquer’d at length! 
Lo! at thy feet see him kneeling the while— 
Eloise! Eloise! why do you smile?” 


The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes, 
She gazed on her lover in laughing surprise ; 
While the dimple and blush, stealing oh to her cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak. 

Since her return to America she hes written 
frequently for the periodicals of the day. One of 
her best poems was thus published. It is called 
“The Daughter of Herodias,” and is founded on 
the scriptural account of the death of John the 
Baptist. Of this poem Mr. Willis has said, “it 
is quite up to the best style of Mrs. Hemans.” 
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Its length prevents its insertion here. It is 
distinguished by unusual force, and many pas- 
sages evincing imagination as contradistinguished 
from fancy. How fine are the lines 


“The ineffable sorrow, that dwells in the face 
Of the Sphynx, wore a soft and mysterious grace.” 


And this simile is novel, at least in the applica- 
tion. 


While crowning every verdant ridge, like drifts of 
moonlit snow, 
Rich palaces and temples rise, around, above, below. 


The description of the first appearance of the 
daughter in Herod’s banqueting room we shall 
make room for. 


Lo! light as a star thro’ a gathered cloud stealing. 
What spirit glanced in ’mid the guard at the door? 
Their stern hands divide, a fair figure revealing ; 

She bounds, in her beauty, the dim threshold o’er. 


Her dark eyes are lovely with tenderest truth ; 

The bloom on her cheek is the blossom of youth; 
And the smile, that steals thro’ it, is rich with the ray 
Of a heart full of love and of innocent play. 


Soft fall her fair tresses her light form around ; 
Soft fall her fair tresses, nor braided nor bound ; 
And her white robe is loose, and her dimpled arms 


bare; 
For she is but a child, without trouble or care. 


Now round the glad vision wild music is heard,— 

Is she gifted with winglets of fairy or bird; 

For, lo! as if borne on the waves of that sound, 

With white arms upwreathing, she floats from the 
ground, 


In 1842 Mrs. Osgood published at Providence, 
R. L., a little volume called “The Snow Drop.” 
It was dedicated to her two daughters, and is 
chiefly occupied with poems intended for children. 
But one or two have a higher aim; and all are 
graceful and fanciful. The following is among 
the best. 


THE CHILD AND ITS ANGEL-PLAYMATE. 


‘« My child! thou droopest like a flower, 
That trembles ’neatli the summer shower, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
More faint thy meek replying 
To tender questionings oF mine; 
A dreamy sorrow, half divine, 
Fills those dark eyes, that strangely shine ; 
My child, my child! thou’rt dying!” 


“Sweet mother—no! but by my side, 

Where’er I go,” the child replied, 

“ Through all this glorious summer-tide, 
Is one, you cannot see— 

A little child with sunny wings, 

And eyes like Heaven ;— of holy things, 

With earnest voice, it talks and sings— 
And softly plays with me! 


“ Let us go home!” it warbles low; 
<i a oof, “t a not so! 
y home is here,” it whispers—“ No! 
Fair child! thy home is mine!” 
And.then, of some far lovelier land 
It fondly tells, where many a band 
Of blissful children, hand in hand, 
With sportive fondness twine. 
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It says, they know not how to sigh, 
For nothing there can droop and die: 
But bloom immortal glads the eye, 
And music wond’rous sweet 
Doth ebb and flow, without alloy, 
From lyres of light, while Love and Joy 
Time to the tune, their blest employ, 
With weariless winged feet! 


A purer prayer it teaches me, 

Than that I idly learned of thee; 

It softens all my thoughtless glee, 
It makes me true and kind, 

My angel-playmate! most I fear, 

*T will wave its wings and leave me here! 

“ Thou’lt miss me in that holier sphere! 
Oh! leave me not behind!” 


It says this is not life, but death, 

A daily waste of mortal breath, 

And still its sweet voice summoneth 
Me to that other land; 

But even while it whispers so, 

The flowers around me brightly glow, 

And yet—and yet, [ pine to go ' 
And join that joyous band! 


My mother! I’ll come often back ; 

Tl not forget the homeward track, 

But oft when Pain and Sorrow rack 
Thy frame, I’ll hover o'er thee; 

I'll sing thee every soothing lay, 

I learn in Heaven ;—I’ll lead the wa: 

For thee to God ;—my wings shall play 
In dreams of light before thee! 


Oh! mother! even now I hear 

Melodious murmurs in my ear; 

The child—the angel-child is near! 
I see its light wings glow! 

I see its pure and sieailing smile! 

It moves beside me all the while, 

Its eyes my yearning soul beguile, 
Sweet mother! let me go! 


Hark to their plaintive spirit-strain! 
“ Let us go home!” again—again 
It rises soft—that sad refrain! 
My play-mate! ae? for me! 
It clasps my hand! It warbles low— 
“Let us go home!” I go—I go! 
My pinions play—with heavenly glow— 
y mother—I am free!” 


The fair child lay upon her breast, 
As if in its accustomed rest, 
A slumbering dove within its nest. 
But well the mother knew 
That never more that pure, blue eye 
To her’s would speak the soul’s reply; 
“She is not dead—she could not die! 
My child in Heaven! adieu!” 


The ensuing poem is from the same volume, and ? 
is playful and pretty. 


MAY-DAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


* Can this be May? Can this be May? 
We have not found a flower to-day! 
We roamed the wood—we climbed the hill— 
We rested by the rushing rill— 
And lest they had t the day, 
We told them it was ay, Soe May! 
We called the sweet, wild blooms by name— 
We shouted, and no answer came! 
From smiling field, or solemn hill— 
From rock, or rushing rill— 


We only bade the —~ 
Just breathe from out the a 
We told the little, light coquettes 





They needn’t show their bashful faces— 
“One sigh,” we said, “ one fragrant sigh, 
We'll soon discover where you lie!” 
The roguish things were still as death— 
They wouldn’t even breathe a breath. 
Alas! there’s none so deaf, I fear, 
As those who do not choose to hear! 
* We wandered to an open place, 
And sought the sunny buttercup, 
That so delighted in your face, 
Just like a pleasant smile, looks up. 
We peeped into a shady spot, 
To find the blue “ Forget-me-not!” 
At last a far-off voice we heard, 
A voice as of a fountain-fall, 
That, softer than a singing-bird, 
Did answer to our merry call! 
So wildly sweet the breezes brought 
That tone in every pause of ours, 
That we delighted, fondly thought 
{t must be talking of the flowers! 
We knew the violet loved to hide 
The cool and lulling wave beside :— 
With song, and laugh, and bounding feet, 
And wild hair wandering on the wind, 
We swift pursued the murmurs sweet; 
But not a blossom could we find ;— 
The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 
The violet, and the snow-drop fine, 
The orchis ’neath the hawthorn tree, 
The blue-bell and anemone, 
The wild-rose, eglantine, and daisy, 
Where are they all?—they must be lazy! 
Perhaps they're playing “* Hide and seek” — 
Oh, naughty flowers! why don’t you speak? 
We have not found a flower to-day— 
They surely cannot know ’tis May! 
You have not found a flower to-day !— 
What’s that upon your cheek, I pray? 
A blossom pure, and sweet, and wild, 
And worth all Nature’s blooming wealth ; 
Not all in vain your search, my child!— 
You’ve found at least the rose of health! 
The golden buttercup, you say, 
That like a smile illumes the way, 
Is nowhere to be seen to-day. 
Fair child! upon that beaming face 
A softer, lovelier smile I trace ; 
A treasure, as the sunshine bright,— 
A glow of love and wild delight! 
Then pine no more for Nature’s toy— 
You’ve found at least the flower of joy. 
Yes! in a heart so Young and gay, 
And kind as yours, ’tis always May! 
For gentle feelings, love, are flowers, 
That bloom through life’s most clouded hours! 
Ah! cherish them, my happy child, 
And check the weeds that wander wild ; 
And while their stainless wealth is given, 
In incense sweet, to earth and heaven, 
No longer will you need to say— 
“Can this be May? Can this be May?” 


We must here finish our quotations, regretting 


‘ that our limits warn us to pause. But we com-- 


. mend her delighted volumes to all lovers of refined 
; and graceful poetry. 
$ Mrs. Osgood has not confined her contributions 
: in the periodicals of the day ‘to poetry, but has 
; written many tales and short romances of great 
‘ beauty. Her stories are distinguished by the same 
characteristics which mark her poetry, and are 
graceful, feminine and fanciful. The only thing 
* we have to fear is that she may write too much 
$ and frequently, GIR | 
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ANNETTE MOORE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tux gentlest girl in our village was Annette 
Moore: the greatest beauty was Isabel Strafford. 
The tatter had dark hair and eyes, a splendid face, 
@ majestic figure, and was in every movement the 
belle and the flirt. The former’s countenance was 
like what we dream of angel's faces—so mild was ° 
the smile, so calm and heavenly the expression of ; 
those soft blue eyes. Isabel lived in a continual ° 
round of gaiety, and divided her time between ; 
company and dress, Annette thought little of : : 
these things, though I always admired her neat 
and simple dress more than the richer attire of | 
Isabel. But while the latter wasted her moments | 
in fashionable dissipation, the former was occupied ‘ 
in some work of charity. $ 

When Isabel was twenty and Annette in her ! 
nineteenth year, the village was thrown into com- ‘ 
motion by the arrival of the young heir of Herbert ‘ 





_ > Hall, the fine old mansion just over the bridge at 


the upper end of the prineipal street. He had { 


with Annette, and saw her thrice as often. I 
own I was mortified at this. Annette had always 
been my favorite, She was so meek, kind and 
gentle that I loved her as I would a younger sister, 
and it vexed me when I saw that others did not 
admire her as I did.. I had suffered myself to 
build castles in the air about young Herbert and 
my favorite; and now, finding he saw Annette 
with other eyes than mine, I began to have a less 
favorable opinion of him, to think him shallow and 
of little worth—for how could he be otherwise, I 


, asked myself, if he preferred the vain Isabel to my 
; darling little Annette? 


Isabel soon grew prouder than ever. The marked 
attentions of the young heir so inflated her that she 
would scarcely associate with her old friends, but, 


: when not riding with or entertaining Herbert, spent 


her time in reading novels of fashionable life which 
she procured from the circulating library of the © 
neighboring county town. She wasted even more 
; time than before at her dress, and came to church 
every few weeks in an entirely new attire, procured 
from the city in the latest fashionable style. 

When Mr. Herbert came home it was generally 


been travelling for several years in Europe, andhad ; believed that Isabel was engaged toa young man 
come back to settle on his estate, which embraced © ; in our village, who, having some fortune, intended 
many of the finest farms in the vicinity, besides a ; to adopt a profession and was now studying medi- 
vast tract of forest running for miles, back of the | cine in Philadelphia. But when he returned in 
village, toward the hills. It was conceded that the summer she would scarcely notice him. I 
young Arthur Herbert was the richest man in the often wondered that Mr. Herbert did not hear of 
county, and the village gossips, for weeks before : this, for I had still too high an opinion of him, to 
his expected arrival, were engaged in discussing ° think he would marry a woman guilty of such 
whether or not he would be too proud to associate ; heartlessness. 
with us. I had never said Sikes to Annette of my 
He came finally, and all were in raptures with ; cherished dream: there was something about ber 


his affability and condescension. The village land- ; 
lord had heard him say jestingly to the village ; 


character that checked me. At first I thought she 
was not unfavorably disposed to Mr. Herbert, for 


doctor, who had been the friend of his father and ; indeed he was possessed of rare accomplishments, 
could joke with the son on any subject as with one ‘ but when his attentions to Isahel became more 
of his own children, that he intended to choose a ‘ marked, she evinced no signs of disappointment. 

wife from the vicinity, Immediately every tea-table } All at once I missed Annette, She did not 
became the theme of discussions as to who would } come to visit me as frequently as formerly, and, 
be the favored one. Many false claims were ad- about this time, I left our village for a summer 
vanced, but, by general consent, Isabel and Annette | jaunt to the springs. I had been there but a little 
came to be regarded as having the best chances of ; over a month when one morning I heard that Mr. 
success, for each possessed superior advantages of and Mrs. Arthur Herbert, of , had arrived the 
birth and education over the other girls of the village, ; night before. Were Isabel and the young heir mar- 
and it was thought one so fastidious as Mr. Herbert ; ried? I looked, eagerly for them at the breakfast 


could not overlook this, 
Nor were we mistaken, The young heir soon } 
made the acquaintance of both Isabel and Annette, | 
of his time with one or the other of the girls. But 
we soon saw that his visits were not equally divided, 


and, no doubt finding the country dull after the ; 
exciting life of travel he had just led, spent wath | 
for he spent thrice the time with Isabel that he did ‘ 


‘ table, when, to my astonishment, who should enter, 
leaning on Mr. Herbert's arm, but Annette. 

He had discovered Ieabel’s heartlessness, and 
renewing his visits to Annette, saw. on a closer 
; acquaintance, the good qualities which never ob- 
trusive in her, he’ had overlooked at first. The 
reason was now explained why her visits to me 
had grown less frequent. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


The prevailing patterns for autumn costumes are 


ws 


elegant Promenave Costume is of glacee shot Pekin 
silk figured with a small round spot; the jupe is trim- 
med with two immense deep volants a dents, the top 
one having a small heading of the same; tight high 





brilliant and tasteful beyond description. The evening > corsage, opening all the way down the front, and 
dresses are generally in styles altogether new, as will } showing an under chemisette of embroidered muslin, 
be seen by consulting our plate, in which Madame } fastened with small buttons of mother-of-pearl up the 





and Monsieur Quarre have made an especial effort. 
Fic. 1.—An Evenine Dress.—The distinguishing 


centre; tight close-fitting sleeve, ornamented with a 
$ deep piece put on rather scanty, and placed about 


characteristic of this costume is the novel style of } half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, this piece 


the sleeves, which, it will be seen, are adorned with 
wings, decorated at the top with a rosette. The 
dress is posed of an outside skirt of tarlatane 
muslin, open in front, and worn over a richly em- 
broidered jupe. The corsage ‘is’ after an entirely 
new pattern, is made high on the neck, surmounted 
with a lace collar, and adorned with a rosette in 
front. Waist half pointed, with a rosette, and two 





ends of tarlatane, trimmed with lace, worn instead of 


asash. The sleeves reach half way to the elbows. 
and net-work mitts are worn on the hands, leaving the 
arm bare. 

Fie. 1.—An Eventne Dress.—This is of rich 
figured silk, a material all the rage just now. The 
corsage is low on the shoulders: waist @ point; and a 
magnificent colored sash is worn, the ends depending 
in front nearly to the feet, A-single deep tuck is in 
the skirt. Cap richly adorned with roses and small 
daisies, and having two ends of lace behind. 

Fie 11.—A PromenapEe Daess.—This is of rich 
gros de Naples, shot pink and lavender; pointed high 
corsage, edged round the neck with a narrow lace, 
the wrists of the long tight sleeve decorated with a 


$ is made deeper at the back than in the front, allow- 
} ing for the band of the arm. Scarf of shot white and 
; Bonnet of white shot moire, the interior of 
> the brim decorated with half-wreaths of pink shaded 
} roses, and the exterior with a plume of shaded feathers 
}-and ribbon. 

Carriace Dresses—We give a new costume for 
3 the carriage, It is’ of rich brocaded silk, striped, 
3 green and violet; the body is tight ; the waist without 
point and corded; sleeves straight and wide from the 
3 elbow; under sleeve of cambric, full and confined at 
equal distances by bands of very narrow work, finished 
2 


at the wrist by ruffles of work or lace; the skirt is 


very full, and has two broad flounces. Pelerine of 
} beautiful lace, ends pointed, trimmed with broad lace 


3 and disposed to fall over the sleeve; it is carelessly 


; tied in the centre of the bust. Bonnet of pale pink 
crepe or tulle, covered with rich lace; form rather 

long, and rounded at the ears; the curtain deep, 

having in the centre a neud of pink and white gauze 
} ribbon; the flowers composing the trimming of the 
$ exterior are large, atid intermingled by leaves of the 
} most beautiful green ; they are placed on the left side; 


broad frilling of white English lace. Mantelet of } the interior of the brim is ornamented with corres- 


white tulle, of a most. graceful form, encircled with 
a broad volant of English lace, headed with a narrow 
one of a similar description; a second row is also 
posee’d round the shoulders, ending just at the point 
of the waist in the front. Capote of shaded straw 
Colored ribbon, the interior trimmed with small 
neuds of the same, the exterior having an elegant 
shaded lilac saule plume, falling gracefully on the 
right side of the erown. 

Wa.xine Dresses.—These still continue to dis- 
play considerable variety. Of the latest styles, in 
addition to that represented in our plate, we may cite 
the following as very beautiful. A dress of rich silk, 
shaded pink and lilac; the corsage half high and 
fitting tight; the sleeves are straight and large to- 
ward the wrist; under sleeves of cambric terminated 
by ruffles; the skirt is very long and full; there are 
two rows of trimming down the front; they are 
composed of treble ruches of the same material, the 
plaits being confined in the centre by a silk cord or 
flat gympe. Mantilla of rich black lace, falling low 
behind, and arranged in full folds: it is closed from 
the waist to the top of the dress, and the border is 
set ona little full; it folds over the arm most grace 
fully, giving to the figure an appearance at once 
elegant and distinguee. Bonnet with open brim, 
ornamented in the interior by neuds. and long. ends 
of lilac ribbon; the trimming of the exterior is 
composed of pale roses and leaves, placed on the 
left side, rather high toward the crown. Another 


ponding flowers, but there are no brides. 
Evenine Dresses.—In addition to the styles repre- 
} sented in our plate, we give the following.—A dress 
} of splendid embroidered muslin-a double jupe, each 
3 jupe edged with a row of rich-looking lace of a 
} moderate width; a tight corsage, and very short 
} sleeves, over which is worn a pelerine cape similarly 
} embroidered; and encircled with a double row of 
3 white lace; this cape is formed round, and the ends 

crossed’ in the front, and attached with a rosette of 
> shaded silk; the waist slightly pointed; this robe is 
; worn over a full primrose-colored skirt, showing the 
> embroidery to great advantage. The coiffure is ar- 
’ ranged perfectly simple and in ringlets. Also an 
} Evenine Costume of rich glacee silk, the skirt trim- 
med with a deep volant, the edge stamped in round 

vandykes, and opening on either side, so as to show 
the round fancy gympe buttons, which are placed at 
} distances, reaching from the waist to the edge of the 
3 skirt, and gradually enlarging downward, the wolant 
$ headed with a narrow fulling or frill of the same ma- 
’ terial; the corsage is formed very low, the top of the 
} bast being decorated with deep folds, the top edged 
3 with Jace; the wuist a perfect point ; the short sleeve 
; is entirely formed of three folds, caught up in the 
} front with two small fancy buttons. Head-dress, a 
> gnall'round beret, composed of pink crepe, decorated 
3 on the left side with a small plume of shaded pink 

feathers, and on the right side is a branch of petit 

shaded pink daisies. 2 


» 
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Cars.— Morning caps are getting more in favor‘ as ‘ 
the mornings get cooler; they continue to be of a } 
small size and worn rather backward on the head; ; 
they are chiefly composed of tulle and lace. Although 5 
flowers may be adopted for morning caps, they are { 
but seldom used, ribbon being considered in better 
taste. Amongst the former, we cannot help citing 
the following, named a la paysanne, composed of \a $ 
piece of lace passing straight across the top of the 
head, the papillions on each side being also formed 
of lace, rounded at the ears, where they are decorated 
with a chou of amber satin ribbon, a twist of the same 
passing round the crown, and tying in a simple bow 
on the top of the head; a small wreath of pale lilac 
daisies is also attached at one end under this bow, and 
passes over the side of the cap round to the back part. 

Cxioaks AND WintER CostumeEs.—The extreme 
lateness of the season has prevented the appearance 
of winter costumes; but the artistes ‘have been busy 
in designing appropriate styles, of which we have 








The first is a PromenapE Dress of dark green, 
made perfectly plain. A short cloak of purple silk ° 
velvet, richly figared in arabesque down the fulds, ; 
and trimmed with deep black lace. It is lined with ; 
black satin, and has a broad collar of black velvet. 
Tassels of purple silk. Bonnet of purple velvet, so } 
very dark. as to shade half way between the purple i 
of the cloak and black, trimmed with a rosette, and ; 
hanging ends of fringe. ; 

The second is a Carriace Drass of deep violet } 
satin, corded round the bottom with a rouleau of velvet, 
the front of the jupe ornamented with a broad facing of 
stamped velvet; corsage @ l’Amazon, the collar and 
lappels edged with a biais of velvet; long hanging } 
sleeves, bordered with a fold of velvet ; this redingote ‘ 
is wornover a dress of fawn-colored moire. Bonnet 





me ‘ we 
been duly advised. For the earlier part of the season : 
fur camails will be much worn. We have designs 
for ermine and sable: the former being generally 
lined with pale blue satin, and having a very small 
square open collar, lined in the same manner, and 90 
as to show the color of the lining next to the skin, 
thereby taking off that heavy appearance of so much 
white; round the opening of the arms is placed a 
pretty blue fancy silk trimming, terminated with a 
neud and tassels, resembling that which attaches the 
collar. This same style and form is also adapted for 
the zibeline fur, the only difference being that it is 
lined with a rose color satin. Crispins will also be 
in vogue. These will be made in velvet, particularly 
of green, cut on the diais and trimmed with a rich 
chenille fringe. A very pretty style will be of the 
same material and shape, long and Very large, and 
trimmed with the fur of the musk cat. 

Three very beautiful costumes are those given in 
the subjoined engraving. 


on the right side with a small pink rosette of the 
same, the interior of the brim decorated with small 
neuds of pink ribbon. 

The third is a Promenape Dress of purple blue 
moire, made perfectly plain, Crispin of black velours 
d@’ Afrique, lined and edged with a mauve colored plaid 
satin, the capuchin cape of black velvet. Bonnet of 
peach color, the form rather shallow in thé centre, 
but very deep at the ears ; the crown round and deco- 
rated with three rouleaus of the same ; a doable twist 
of velvet passes across the front, and forms an end, 
which is trimmed with a narrow silk fringe, from this 
end also depends two very long rich silk tassels; 
round the back of the bonnet are small loops of 
ribbon velvet, fastened in the centre with a neud 
and two ends of the same; the interior of the brim 





of pink velours epingle, trimmed over the crown with ¢ decorated with meuds of pale green pink ribbon. 
a double fulling of rich white blonde, and attached ‘ Gloves to match the hat in color. 
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lafest, and most select. A visit to his store is a plea- 

sure of the highest kind. 
EDITORS’ TABLE. J. Winchester § Co. New York, advertize a new 
We are rapidly approaching the end of our fourth ) novel by H. W. Herbert, Esq., author of “Marma- 
volume, and shall open the ensuing one with high ‘ ; duke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” “The Brothers,” &. 
spirits and assured hopes of still greater success. } Thie author is one of the most brillant of the age, 
Our list of contributors will boast the name of every ‘ and in the biographical romance has had no equal 


American lady of eminence in literature: our embel- ; ; since Sir Walter Scott. 


lishments, through the enterprize and lavish expense 
of the publisher, will be second to none in eiegance ‘ 


and superior to all others in novelty, During the 
present volume several styles of illustration entirely 
original have been introduced, which our cotempora- 
ries have paid us the compliment of imitating. 


In this number appears an excellent story from ° 


Mrs. Annan, certainly one of the best as well as most 
popular of our authors. One always rises from the ; 
perusal of her writings not on/y amused but instructed, 
We are glad to welcome Mrs. Alian again to our < 

| The r tic turn of “The Spanish ; 
Main,’> however improbable it may appear, fills ‘ 
short of many events which that day and country 
witnessed. In our next, “ Anna Tay:or,” will posi- 
tively be brought to a close, We could not give - 
more of it in the present number without destroying 
the variety we always endeavor fo maintain. 





We had intended to notice the exhibition of paint. 


ings from ancient and modern artists, now being le!d 
at the Artist’s Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, but our 
limits compel us to postpone our criticisms, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


J. M, Campbell § Co. have issued “ The Huguenot } 


Captain,” or the life of Theodore | D’Aubigne 
during the civil wars of France in the reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry III,, Henry IV., and the minority of Louis 
XIII. This bold partisaf leader, it will be recollected, 
was the grandfather of the celebrated Madame De 
Maintenon, the wife, by a secret marriage, of Louis 
XIV. During the religious wars of France, D’Au- 
bigne played a prominent part, and his biography is, 


Harper § Brothers are still occupied with their 
serials. Alison is brought to a close, and McCul- 
; loch’s Gazetteer has reached its fifth number. 

E. H. Butler § Co. continue their publications of 
; “The Pictorial History of the United States,” and 
$ “The American Naval Biography.” Another num- 
ber will finish the latter. 

A. J. Rockafellar, 98 Chesnut Street, is publishing 

a series of original American novels. Two of the 
series have already appeared—* Ernest Harcourt, or, 
¢ the Loyalist’s Son,” a romance of Pennsylvania, 

; during the Revolntion, and “ Marion’s Men,” a story 

: of the South, the time of which is in the same epoch. 

; We are glad to see publications from native authors, 
amid the trash from foreign writers with which we 
‘ are deluged. 
; Lindsay. § Blackiston have issued “Trials and 
’ Triumphs, or Virtue Rewarded,” an excellent little 
story, which we can commend. The same house 
publishes “The Wrongs of Women,” by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, being a story of a forsaken home. Nobly 
“does this author vindicate her sex, and stigmatize the 
‘wrongs with which weak and unofiending women are 
‘so’ often visited by those who have sworn to love 
them. ‘ 


ne 


*PUBLISHER’S GOSSIP. 

“We ‘may safely assert that tlie embellishments of 
this number defy competition either in elegance or 
novelty. The head of Innocence breathes a beauty 
and grace thatremind us of Raffaelle, while the ara- 
besque border is in an entirely new style, and as 
-delicate in execution as in design. Nothing similar 
to this: picture has yet appeared in any periodical. 
But the second plate—the view of Kosciusko’s Monu- 


therefore, intimately interwoven with ‘the history of { ment at West Point—is decidedly the wonder of the 


that period. It is a valuable work. From the same 
house we. have the third number of the ‘‘ Foreign 
Semi-Monthly Magazine,” embellished with an en- 


_ graving of Mrs. S.C. Hall, the authoress, and con- 


‘taining a splendid article by Macaulay, on the life and ; 
writings of Addison, and a paper that all should read, 


_ on the evils of burying in cities. 
- J. M. Moore, No. 138 Chesnut Street, has issued 
“Poems on Man,” by Cornelius Mathews, author of | ; 


“Puffer Hopkins.” This gentleman is also favorably 


known for his consistent efforts in behalf of an inter- : 5 


{ season in magazine embellishments, This astonish- 
ing picturé was cut in a thick brass plate, expressly 
for us, by the celebrated die-sinker Leonard, who has 
no rival in America, if we except the able gentleman 
, employed in the U. 8. Mint. Our plate will bear the 

‘ minutest examination. The foliage, shrubbery, water, 

: hills, the sails, and even the erial perspective are 
managed with a skill that is truly wonderful. The 
picture is engraved after a view taken on the spot; 
and the scene is familiar, we suppose, to most of our 
readers. We ask the particular atiention of the edi- 





national copy-right. There is a healthy, masculine ¢ torsal corps especially, to the taste, minute finish 
spirit in these poems that we highly commend, and ° and astonishing power evinced in this embellishment. 
we shall avail ourselyes of the earliest possible op- ; Nothing has been executed in this country at all 
portunity to speak of them at length. The volume | ; comparable to this, even if we consider it merely as 
is well got up and sold remarkably cheap. Price ,& specimen of die-sinking. 

fiftycents. We.may add, en , that Mr. Moore > The colored fashion plate is as beautiful as any we 
has the best collection of English books of any house have issued. The designs for winter costumes are 


in Philadelphia, his impegenpens, always being the ; from the very latest patterns. 
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